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Chapter I 


MAKING PARENTHOOD EASIER 


FOR zacn ann every one of us, as we have children, parent- 
hood becomes a separate and unique kind of adventure. 
Each of us has his own distinctive thoughts and feelings and 
reactions. Each of us takes the ups and downs of family 
living in the measure of his own stride. 

In anticipation, many of us believe that raising a family 
will be an easy, simple thing. In actuality, it is not. It can 
never be. 

If we are serious and thoughtful about the kind of job 
that confronts us, we see parenthood as a complex adven- 
ture, On the other hand, we may give it no especial thought. 
We may think of it as the most happy, natural state on 
earth. And yet, as we go on living, we find that it has its 
difficult phases. As parents, we cannot escape moments of 
uncertainty, moments of anxiousness, moments of disap- 
pointment. These are a part of the picture as well as mo- 
ments of eagerness and joy and fulfilment. Such facts are 
true, of necessity, in this day of our lives, with a world of tur- 
moil around us. We do not know what kind of conditions 
will confront us and our children. We do not know what 
their lives and what our lives will bring. Moments of tremu- 
lousness and doubt are natural with unrest and strain and 


struggle pervading the current scene; with war, and post- 
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war problems upon us and the problems of solving a last- 
ing peace; with echo of unrest inescapably inside our hearts 
and our minds. 

Traditional "thoughts on having children" obscure the 
matter. The good and enriching aspects have been high- 
lighted. The curtain has been pulled down on the very as- 
pects that call for a clean, fine facing of reality, for straight- 
forward honesty, and for impulse toward strength. We have 
been brought up to think of having children as a rosy and 
beautiful business, Children are “a mother’s jewels.” They 
are the “greatest blessing.” They are a “comfort to old age,” 
a parent’s “sustenance and succor,” a woman’s “crowning 
glory.” 

All of these descriptions can be true. But they are incom- 
plete and one-sided. They not only leave the minor chords 
mute, they distort them. They make it difficult for us to be 
honest. They make it difficult for us to face the inevitable 
problems in family living with ears that hear and eyes that 
see and a heart that dares to understand. 

Most of us have had fostered in us a lifelong concept of 
children as the ultimately soul-satisfying achievement. Such 
build-up may make it difficult for us to admit freely that 
moments enter which are not lovely and serene. It may 
make it difficult for us to realize fully that our relationship 
with our children cannot always be harmonious and sweet. 
It may make us blame ourselves unduly for the unhappy 
scenes that normally arise in the course of any family’s on- 
going days. ' 

As one man put it, You're supposed to think of having 
children as life’s most joyous adventure. When you find 
some quite-other moments, you begin to wonder. You won- 
der if there’s something wrong with you; if you're perhaps 
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not quite normal. You're ashamed to admit that you get 
doggone tired of the whole thing at times.” 

Parents invariably expect a Fra Angelican, dreamy-eyed 
cherub. Instead they are confronted with a small, red-faced, 
frog-like creature. They hear of the “difficult adolescent.” 
And yet they are disappointed when their own youngsters 
do not turn out to be the glowing exceptions. They laugh 
charitably and with glad sympathy at the Peck's-bad-boys 
and the Huckleberry Finns in the abstract. But they no 
longer burst into chortles of amusement when the Peck's- 
bad-boys are their own. 

The down-to-earth earthiness of being a parent is 
strengthening and good. But it inevitably has its bitter as 
well as its better moments. 

Some people are more sensitive than others. The more 
sensitive they happen to be, the more reactive they are to 
various kinds of stresses and strains. The stresses implicit 
in family living are no exception. By very virtue of their 
sensitivity, they are apt to find themselves more upset than 
many of their neighbors by whatever small or large dif- 
ficulties arise. Simultaneously, also by virtue of their sensi- 
tivity, they are more eager in wanting things to be right. 
Admitting difficulties is apt to be a hard task. 

One woman whose child was caught “stealing” in school, 
could even then not admit the difficulties that had piled 
up. She kept reiterating, “I can't understand it. She's 
always been a nice child. I’m sure she has no bad inten- 
tions. There must be some mistake.” 

To a lesser degree, many of us who have been brought 
up to regard having children as a beautiful experience 
shove the unbeautiful aspects behind a curtain. We chorus: 
“They aren’t really present. There must be some error.” 
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When a child, with eyes smoldering, shouts, “I hate you,” 
we cover up. He doesn’t mean what he says. There must 
be some error. When an adolescent groans, “I wish I'd never 
been born," again we make excuses. There must be some 
error. . . . We feel that such things are not to be looked 
at. They are to be ignored and passed over. They are not 
the things that really are. They are not really meant. 

Actually, however, they are as real a part of the whole as 
the more solacing events. We do ourselves an injustice when 
we dismiss the thought of them in order to escape its ap- 
plication to ourselves. If we can bring ourselves to a place 
of honesty, we will be better parents. We will be able to 
say: "There are humps in my family living, too; times when 
I want to cry and do; times when I'm disappointed and 
afraid and uncertain." It is healthy to be able to admit 
the "downs" along with the "ups"; the drab spots along 
with the bright ones. It is healthy to be able to say, as one 
girl did, "I love them dearly. But, boy, they can drive me 
wild." 

We need to admit, with honesty, that difficulties do exist. 
We need to meet them with openness when they come. But 
we need not make them greater than they are. We need not 
create difficulties because of understanding too little and 
expecting too much. 

Much trouble comes from overexpectation. We expect 
the whole adventure of having a family to be consistently 
more perfect than it can possibly be. This is one kind of 
overexpecting. We expect our children, little and big, to 
live up to all sorts of standards which are many times far 
beyond them. But, above all—and most devastating—we 
expect ourselves to be model parents. Creatures of quiet 
and calm. Actually not people but the nice glassy dolls. 
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The unfluttering, unflaring species. Like manikins, all- 
poised-forever, that stare benignly from store-windows. We 
are disappointed in ourselves when we find ourselves flesh 
and blood, beautiful and nasty, human and full of hearty 
reactions. We have, we tell ourselves, expected “so much 
more.” 

We need desperately to understand ourselves a great deal 
better. To know and accept deeply that we as parents can 
also be people. That we are people, with frailties and weak- 
nesses as well as staunchness and strength. Why should we 
expect ourselves to be inhumanly perfect in the pursuit 
of parenthood? We need to replace overexpectation with 
understanding. Only in this way can we make parenthood 
easier, 

Many books have been written for us on how to under- 
stand our children as children. But it is difficult to unearth 
anything on how to understand ourselves as parents. It is 
hard to find any thoughts on parents for and about parents 
which can help parents—both as parents and as people— 
to feel easier within themselves. 

Look, for instance, at the question: Why does Johnnie 
react violently to his mother's dictatorial whims? 

We can, with a little searching, discover answers aplenty 
written in books for parents. 

But take the other side of the question: Why does mother 
react violently to Johnnie's dictatorial whims? 

This is a horse of another color! And yet, it should not 
be. The everyday experiences in family living have their 
effect on parent as well as on child. They matter to the 
parent as much as to the child. Perhaps even more. They 
weigh more on the parent’s mind. Most parents want sin- 
cerely to look into their reactions. They yearn for the search- 
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light that can make things clearer. They want to know more 
of why they are as they are in their closest relationships. 
That is why the present book has been written. The chap- 
ters that follow deal with parental reactions from before 
the first child arrives to where children are grown. They 
deal with some of the ever-common matters which count- 
less parents have brought up and have wanted to talk about. 
"They attempt to view these matters against a backdrop of 
a world at war and emerging out of war. A world of un- 
certainty and change. 

The chapters all through the book are mutually depend- 
ent. Although a chapter focuses on matters which are of 
primary concern to the parents of an infant, or of an ado- 
lescent, even so the parents of children in-between may 
discover themselves in it. Thus, the parent whose children 
are adolescent will get far more out of those chapters which 
deal with his reactions to this age child if he reads from the 
beginning, from where a parent's reactions to his children 
before birth are under focus, Many important general re- 
actions, true of parents of any age children, are interwoven 
throughout the pages. Many psychological considerations 
concerning parents as people are scattered here and there. 
Those who read a cohesive whole will therefore come out 
with more cohesive and whole understandings. 

We admit that knowing some of the answers concerning 
the why's of Johnnie's behavior can help us to handle John- 
nie more wisely. This has become an axiom in wide accept- 
ance today. Tersely it can be stated: Know the cause and you 
will have uncovered a first step toward cure. 

It follows that knowing the Why's of our own behavior 
should help us to handle ourselves more wisely, It should 
help us to cure within ourselves at least some of the worries 
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that beset us as people who happen also to be parents. It 
should help us to make parenthood a more gallant as well 
as an easier thing. 

If we turn to books on the rearing of children, we will 
notice many sentiments such as the following: 


Behind every unhappy child, you will discover an 
unhappy parent. 
Children reflect their parents’ conflicts. 


B 


A problem child means a problem parent. 


Children absorb the uneasiness, the anxiety, the 
fears of their parents. 


Children get what their parents are, not what they 
do or say to cover up. 


Such statements are apt to give parents the feeling that 
they are being blamed for all evil and mischance in their 
children's lives. Only as a parent begins to see beyond and 
behind such statements without a sense of blame, can he 
find any helpfulness in them. 

One parent accosted a psychologist with the question: 
“Are all parents problem parents?” 

The answer came quietly. “No. But all parents have 
problems. If they didn't, they wouldn't be human and they'd 
be pretty miserable specimens to bring up any child." Liv- 
ing, automatically, spells having problems. It is usually 
when problems are ignored and hidden and neglected that 
they grow to appalling dimensions. 
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When a child has a serious problem, the best sort of 
treatment available today takes the parent’s problems very 
seriously into the picture. But the seriousness might readily 
have been avoided had the parent taken himself into the 
picture sooner. Parents do not need to let their problems 
make them into problem parents. The ounce of preven- 
tion is again worth the pound of cure. Understanding is 
the key. It opens the door through the maze and out into 
the clear, 

The "care and feeding of children" is not the only im- 
portant thing. The care and feeding of parents is even more 
pivotal. 

We influence our children by the way we ourselves feel. 
We are glad, filled with a kind of inner glow and content- 
ment, and the mood is reflected. We hold bitterness and 
turbulence within, and, no matter how we may try to hide 
it, those around us, who are sensitive to us, feel how we feel. 
This is not a mystic, supernatural phenomenon, It is not 
even a matter of mental telepathy. It is a fact grounded on 
a good, sound physical basis. It is this simple: We give our- 
selves away by muscular cues. The small constriction of 
muscles around the eyes and mouth. The stiffening of shoul- 
ders. The wrinkling of brows. All these, and more, serve 
as indicators of our inner state of being. Those who are 
close to us learn to read their meaning without even realiz- 
ing it. Our children become uncannily adept early. They 
understand what our muscles tell them apparently long 
before they understand what our tongues say. 

This does not mean that we must go through life trying 
to keep our muscles from betraying us when we are worried 
or sad or irritable or concerned. Nor does it mean that we 
should be ashamed of being worried or sad or irritable or 
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concerned, and of showing how we feel. Our feelings are 
not necessarily detrimental to those who are close. Our 
children actually need to see and know such feelings in us. 
They need to learn that such feelings are a part of the 
range of emotions that belong to human beings. Otherwise 
they will have a far more difficult time tolerating such feel- 
ings in themselves. They will have a far more difficult time 
understanding them in others whom they meet along the 
way. They will be less attuned to catching variations of 
mood; less comprehending of the troubles that others ex- 
press. We do not need to eliminate variations and range in 
the emotions which are a part of us. What we do want to - 
eliminate is the crushing, overpowering sense of wrongness 
that pervades so many normal and natural parental and per- 
sonal reactions. What we want is to eliminate feelings which 
crush and cripple us and make us enemy to ourselves and to 
others. 

We want to live our lives with vital and spontaneous 
responsiveness, cherishing the ability to feel and react with 
varying moods; not hiding it. The elimination of feelings 
of wrongness and shame and guilt frees people. It augments 
vitality and vigor and full-flowing energy. 

Ina world of turmoil, as has been brought out, we cannot 
escape from strain and tension—not if we are reactive and 
vitally alive. What we can do, though, is to eliminate at 
least some of those tensions which arise out of inner con- 
flicts where shame and guilt and a sense of wrongdoing lurk 
under cover. 

Parents are prone to blame themselves unnecessarily for 
actions and feelings which—if they only knew it—are per- 
fectly sound and natural. They frequently condemn them- 
selves for reactions over which there is no need to feel un- 
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comfortable or wrong. They worry over some of the things 
they do, or do not do, when worry is totally uncalled for. 
And so, in a variety of ways, they augment inner strain to 
a degree that could well be avoided. 

It is startling to know how many of us do this. Conversely, 
it is helpful to look into some of the emotions which so 
frequently make us feel ashamed and guilty. It is helpful to 
see them in perspective; to realize that we need not con- 
demn ourselves because of them. When we have come to 
see how usual they are; and when we have come to realize 
some of the elements that have brought them into being, we 
often find ourselves worrying less. 

We find ourselves suddenly shedding at least some of the 
shame and self-condemnation. We find ourselves growing 
more comfortable and secure and certain. We become more 
at one with ourselves in how we feel. We dare be freer. We 
dare discover that we as parents can also be people—fine 
and vigorous and vital. We are able to face the days and 
their problems with heightened courage. 

Achievement of such values makes us richer, fuller, more 
acceptant; less tense and pickish. Less condemnatory. Forti- 
fied by them, we are able to help our children become a 
sturdier part of the future. We are able to help them de- 


velop generous and wise understandings to use in shaping 
their world. 


FOR US WHO ARE PARENTS 


Today’s world of upheaval brings stress and turmoil 
so close to our everyday lives that no sensitive person 
can escape. 

Tomorrow’s world will depend in great part on how 
we, in our families, handle today’s. 

The way we react to others within the family frequently 
augments strain and makes life harder, not only for us 
but for our children—the citizens of tomorrow. 

We owe it to ourselves and our children to eliminate 
unnecessary stresses insofar as we can, so that we may 
be stronger to withstand those stresses which are ines- 
capable. 

Seeing into and understanding our reactions often 
helps us to be easier and more secure. 


UNDERSTANDING CAN ENABLE US 
TO MAKE LIFE BETTER 
FOR 
OUR CHILDREN 
AND 
OURSELVES 


Chapter 2 


PRENATAL IMPRESSIONS 


There IS A KIND of overall adherence in our culture to 
the sentiment that having a baby is an event which must 
be looked forward to with eager anticipation, 

“Did you know that Betty and Bob are going to have 
a baby?” 

“No! My dear, isn’t that just wonderful.” 

"How lovely!” 

“They must be thrilled.” 

The oh's and ah's and gurgles of appreciation that ensue 
are common to many gatherings. 

As long as Betty and Bob are living in respectable marital 
estate, they are supposed to be undeviatingly overjoyed at 
the coming event. Anything short of sheer happiness is con- 
sidered somehow “not quite normal.” 

In actuality, however, various individuals vary greatly 
in their reactions to pregnancy and birth. A number of 
variations are normal. A serious and thoughtful couple ex- 
plain their attitude: “In a world like this, you don't know 
what's going to happen. Until we get this fight settled, and 
until we know that we can give a child a decent set of con- 
ditions to live under, we don't think it's fair to have 
one... ." 


Another couple confesses: "We don’t care too much for 
12 
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children. Neither of us ever has. It’s hard to admit. But it’s 
true.” They begin to apologize for a variation which they 
feel departs from the norm. 

Some people like music passionately; some like it mildly; 
some do not like it at all. Some love modern paintings, or 
modern architecture. Others are completely unresponsive 
to both. Some people like dancing; some do not. Some peo- 
ple like children immeasurably. Some like them passively. 
Some simply do not like them. Some are overjoyed beyond 
measure when they know a child is on its way. Some are 
not. If a hundred people were asked about their reactions 
to having children, and if their reactions—their honest re- 
actions—were charted, many different kinds would show up. 

To some people, having children spells fruition. They 
feel expansiveness. They feel a deepened sense of their own 
life’s importance and their own essential worth. 

"Won't it be great,” says John to Jane, “to see how the 
baby turns out like one or the other of us?" 

"I hope he looks like you." 

“I hope he has your disposition." 

Increased tenderness fills both John and Jane. And curi- 
osity over what the baby will be like. 

But even such bliss does not stay undiluted. 

Jane suddenly looks serious. “Do you think I'll be a good 
mother?” 

Wonderings and doubts have entered. “Will I be able to 
take care of him properly? . . . Will I know what to do 
when he cries? . . . Will I know how to handle him when 
he's naughty? . . . Will I be able to bring him up so that 
John will be proud?" 

John, also, has his hesitations, although he perhaps does 
not say as much. Men, after all, are supposed to be "strong" 
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creatures! They are not supposed to be heir to misgivings 
and doubts. Actually, however, they, too, have their own 
brand of questions to bring to bear on the scene. 

“Will I be able to do right by my baby? . . . Will I be 
able to hold him without dropping him? . . . Will I be 
able to make him mind me? . . . Will I be able to keep 
him from being a spoiled brat?" 

Such wonderings mixed with doubt are quite normal. 
Even where a child is gladly anticipated they are apt to 
enter. They add up to one ultimate question: “Will I be 
able to fulfill my role of parenthood with ableness and as- 
surance?" 

The more uncertain a person has been all the length 
of his life, the more uncertain will he be concerning his 
ability to cope with the trials of parenthood. 

A dark-haired woman leans forward. “You know," she 
says, “when I was little I felt terribly clumsy next to my 
older brother. He was so completely competent. Sturdy and 
well-built and agile. You knew, didn’t you, that he was one 
of the finest athletes in the city? Well, I was never good at 
athletics. And my younger sister was the brain of the family. 
So where was I? Not very good in any line. I remember 
wondering at times if I'd ever be able to do anything at all 
well. And then, when I knew I was going to have a baby, 
I wanted, more than I'd ever wanted anything else, to bring 
him up just right. To do a super job with him. I tried to 
talk myself into believing that I would. But, you know, as 
I think back now, I realize that underneath I was always 
afraid I couldn’t.” 

Many more people than we ever suspect have similar re- 
actions. And no wonder. Self-doubt is a frequent com- 
panion to the upbringing many of us have had. It generated 
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when we were little and stayed with us as we grew. All along 
it remained our companion, appearing where we least 
wished it to be. 

Asking ourselves two sets of quenans can help us to 
realize how true this is. 


Do we honestly—deep down inside—feel that we were ex- 
pected, as children, to do only those things which we were actu- 
ally capable of doing? Or were we expected to do things that 
made us feel fumbling and inept? 

Did we not feel sometimes that we displeased the adults around 
us so much that they didn’t love us—at least for the moment? 


Did we not at times feel almost like outcasts? As if we were not 
worth very much? 


As we put ourselves to thinking with honesty on these 
questions, several points come to light. We begin to realize 
that no matter how much our parents loved us, no matter 
how devoted they were, we did, at times, feel like outcasts. 
We did, at times, feel unworthy. We may even have found 
ourselves wondering whether we would ever be completely 
fine and right. 

No matter how lenient our parents were, they no doubt 
had moments of pressing us beyond what we could accom- 
plish with ease. This brought home to us a well-known 
psychological truth. Whatever is done with strain instead 
of with ease may create a sense of uncertainty-of-self. If the 
thing itself is considered unimportant, it may not distress 
us. But, ordinarily, to small children, the things their par- 
ents expect of them do seem important. Most of us have 
grown long since either to discount some of our parents’ 
precepts or to value them more highly. No matter which, 
we can be fairly certain that there were times when we were 
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terribly crushed because of not being able to live up to 
expectations. We can be fairly certain that there were times 
when we felt unloved. There were times when, quite pain- 
fully, we doubted ourselves and our own abilities. 

In the light of such realizations, we begin to appreciate 
how very natural it is to have grown up with a lack of full 
confidence in ourselves. 

Perhaps we do not remember such past episodes. Such 
things are often forgotten. But, curiously, their net results 
may appear at odd moments, and in odd ways, throughout 
our lives. 

We may, for instance, find ourselves uncertain when a 
new and untried circumstance confronts us. This is one 
explanation of why, when confronted with the prospect 
of a child, especially with a first baby, we may commence 
to feel unsure. A new responsibility, as large as this, may 
seem overwhelming. We are uncertain of ourselves and our 
capacity to meet all the new conditions that will result. 
This does not mean, though, that having the child is not 
fulfilling. It demonstrates, rather, that a mixture of feel- 
ings is a common, usual state of affairs. It demonstrates 
further that the very common matter of self-doubt may 
constitute a quite frequent source of stress in relation to 
having a baby. 

Before the child's birth silence and moodiness may re- 
sult. Usually the husband discounts these. He may excuse 
his wife on the grounds that she is not feeling well. But if 
moodiness is on the husband's side, the wife is very apt to 
think, "He doesn't want a baby." Trouble, then, enters for 
both. A little mutual exchange can do much to clear the air. 

“What is bothering you?" 


“You see, I'm feeling this way. I've been wondering how 
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capable I'll be. I've never had a baby before. And part of 
it—the responsibility, the bigness of it—gets me. . . ." 

"I'm glad I know how you feel." 

"So am I." 

Unless we face our lacks in self-confidence before we have 
children, such feelings may create difficulties later on. 
Countless parents who have lacked self-confidence have 
pressed and prodded their children to become “perfect,” 
so that their perfection would prove that their parents' lacks 
in self-confidence were unwarranted. The trouble is that 
perfection never results. And so, not only do the parents 
fail in boosting their own self-confidence. Their press- 
ings and proddings in addition make their children feel 
like failures. These children in turn grow up lacking in 
self-confidence. In turn they press and prod. Thus a heritage 
is handed down, a heritage of unworthiness. Then, as each 
generation grows, the pressing and pushing and seeking 
strength with which to feel more worthy carries over to 
other people as well. It is expressed in politics and in busi- 
ness relations, in restless push to power; in friendships 
where jealousies to outdo one another come into play. It 
shows up in all kinds of zealousness to dominate and to 
push others into lesser significance so as to elevate oneself. 
It perpetuates many of our social ills. . . . Such a little 
thing to begin with! A lack of self-confidence which makes 
parents press. Such great destructive outcomes! Threaten- 
ing to world's future. Disruptive of peace. 

Each of us in the course of life has developed a unique 
individuality out of a combination of earlier satisfactions 
and frustrations. To other people our individuality may ap- 
pear irritating, unprepossessing, drab. No matter how it 
impresses others, it does possess unique value to ourselves. 
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We may recognize in it spots that we would like to improve; 
spots that we would even like to disown. Nonetheless, on 
the whole we desire to keep intact whatever we have come 
to be. What we are possesses at least the comfort of familiar- 
ity. We cling to it much as a child clings to an old rag-doll 
by virtue of having become closely accustomed to it. We re- 
sist change almost as if we feared that change would make us 
unrecognizably different. 

Those of us who can recall the legendary little old woman 
whose petticoats were cut short while she slept, may see 
an analogy. 


When the little old woman first did wake, 
She began to shiver and she began to shake; 
She began to wonder and she began to cry, 
“Lauk a mercy on me, this can't be I!” 


Like many another Mother Goose rhyme, this is nicely 
symbolic. It illustrates how we can so easily shiver and shake 
in fear, as it were, lest we might fail to recognize ourselves 
were we to change. 

Having babies—if we are to be their mothers—may 
bring threat of change to the individuality that we have 
guarded closely. 

A superior eighteen-year-old girl expressed it this way. 
“When I get married,” she said, “I'll still be me, only more 
so. L always feel like my best part of me when I'm with Dick. 
But, having a baby is different. It's something that comes 
from inside. It shoves you out of shape in more ways than 
one. I've seen it happen to some of my friends. They begin 
to forget they're young. They become—oh, different! I 
don't want that kind of thing to happen to me. I don't want 
to stop being me just because I'm a parent.” 
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Fear of growing older; fear of added responsibility; as 
well as fear of one’s own adequacy in coping with the added 
responsibility, all enter in. 

Sometimes, however, there is still another, more under- 
cover, more complicated part as well. It is a part that most 
people find tremendously difficult to admit. And yet, it 
operates to a greater extent than we recognize. It is—boldly 
and baldly—the fact that many things in people's early life 
can make them prefer not to have children. This is true 
of women as well as of men. 

Why is such a desire so tremendously hard to admit? If 
it happens to be present, why are we apt to hide it, even 
from ourselves? 

Since childhood we have taken for granted that every- 
body wants children. Wanting children is supposed to be 
what happens automatically as a person grows, But it does 
not always happen. Fathers-to-be admit under certain cir- 
cumstances that the coming event is unwelcome. Where 
expectant mothers have been helped to talk freely, many of 
them also admit that they do not really want a child. Others 
are unable to bring out and face similar sentiments. They 
dare not. Such sentiments would make them feel too utterly 
reprehensible. No one cares for the pain of feeling like a 
horrible person. And so, instead of facing feelings that make 
one feel wicked or wrong, reprehensible or condemned, a 
strong tendency exists to cast off such feelings. People there- 
fore repress them. In common terms, they deny to them- 
selves that they have them. But the feelings come out in a 
variety of disguised forms. 

The expectant mother who has repressed feelings of not 
wanting a baby may be full of anxiety, for instance. She 
may be jittery and “nervous.” She may be excessively nau- 
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seated and suffer from headaches or simulated labor pains. 
She may have a difficult time sleeping. She may be irritable 
and morose. She may grow inexplicably mad at her hus- 
band. She may feel that she is losing her friends. These 
may be disguised forms that her feelings take. The same 
symptoms can, of course, have a physical basis. The im- 
portant thing to recognize is that they can be psychologi- 
cal in origin as well. 

The father-to-be who, underneath, does not want a baby 
may become more moody over the state of affairs; he may 
become more irritable with his wife, find more reasons for 
not coming home to dinner; and, in general, grow more 
annoyed with many small things. 

It is a curious phenomenon that feelings which are un- 
recognized can do so much to a person. The very fact of 
their being unrecognized makes it difficult to comprehend 
that they can cause trouble. 

“Why,” we are prone to scoff in practical, supposedly 
level-headed fashion, “I know all about myself. I know all 
about how I feel." It seems an affront to intelligence to 
accept the idea that feelings can exist in our minds and 
can cause difficulties without our being aware of them in 
the least. 

And yet, we have accepted the very same fact in terms of 
our bodies. Not so many years ago, people scoffed at the idea 
of difficulties being caused by bacteria, or by a virus which 
no one could see. Now we have all accepted such facts. We 
recognize that they are true. 

As people go through certain types of psychotherapy, 
they discover the verity in the statement that invisible feel- 
ings create difficulties. They discover that many unrecog- 
nized feelings have been present. They become able to talk 
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about such feelings and to face them. And then, as if to 
prove that non-facing had made trouble, symptoms often 
disappear. 

Many expectant mothers have been able in such fashion 
to discover that disturbances of various sorts which beset 
them were the result of repressed resentment over having a 
child. 

Not wanting a baby is not a proof of abnormality. It may 
be the most normal kind of outgrowth of the kinds of cir- 
cumstances under which a person has grown. A variety of 
things can be behind it. Usually the person who does not 
want children has been emotionally hurt during childhood. 

"I had such a completely unhappy time as a child that 
I decided I'd never want to bring a baby into the world to 
suffer the same way." 

Individuals who have grown up in a home where parents 
were in conflict with each other may not want children. 'The 
same thing apparently can result if they have been brought 
up with a lack of sufficient affection. Or if they have been 
excessively punished or criticised. Or if they have been au- 
sterely disciplined or nagged.?-* * Or if they were burdened 
by an excessive amount of responsibility before they were 
ready to accept it. All such conditions, and others, may 
make them wish to steer away from wanting to accept the 
responsibility of children when they are married. 

One woman, for instance, had grown up as the oldest girl 
in a home where she had been much dominated by her 
parents. When she was about ten years old, her mother 
started to go through a series of quickly recurring pregnan- 
cies. She had turned to her oldest daughter to help her with 
the younger children. And the daughter had felt burdened 


* References for this chapter will be found on page 253. 
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beyond her years by the responsibility. She had missed out 
on schooling, on time with friends, on all the many events 
that children cherish. 

“It was frightful,” she said, tears in her eyes. "If I talked 
till next week I couldn’t tell you how frightful. I can re- 
member each time a new baby was born, standing outside 
my mother’s door, listening to her moaning and groaning, 
getting cramps in my legs, and waiting and waiting and 
waiting interminably until the doctor pushed the new baby 
out at me. Then I'd have to bathe it and diaper it and sit 
up nights with it. I'd have to take care of all the children 
through pneumonia or whatever was wrong. I had no life 
of my own, but was always fussing over a mother who was 
pregnant and a million kids! It drove me nuts." When one 
of the babies died in her arms, she felt as if she'd been to 
blame and as if babies brought nothing but pain. 

“When I'd see my mother getting big, I'd hate my father 
so for making her that way, and I'd cry and cry and never 
want to see a baby again.” 

With this kind of background, it was no wonder that the 
' girl resented having a baby of her own. No wonder that 
she felt tremendous inner protest against her own preg- 
nancy. 

Another thing that sometimes makes people prefer not 
to have children is unhappiness in their own marriage. 
Quite understandably, where people are not happy in a 
relationship, they will not want to perpetuate it through 
having children. On the other hand, where a marriage 
brings deep satisfactions to each partner, children spell a 
kind of immortality, a kind of token of the continuance of 
something that has been lovely and good. 

In days when men are leaving for unknown destinations, 
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when war is taking them from their homes, many young 
wives deeply yearn for a baby as this sort of token, 

"I'll have a part of Tom with me in his baby after he's 
gone." This expresses what many girls feel. They have a 
tender desire to perpetuate a relationship that has been 
lovely. The man, similarly, is comforted by the fact that 
his baby will lie in his wife's arms. 

In actuality, having the baby may be a difficult ordeal for 
the girl whose husband has gone. There are the long months 
of waiting. And the final trip to the hospital. And the process 
of birth. All without the baby's father around to share the 
new and frightening moments. Loneliness and heartache 
can so easily come. And along with the loneliness and heart- 
ache, also moments of wishing perhaps that the baby were 
not on its way. 

Frequently before a first baby arrives, some couples fear 
that a threesome may prove less congenial than the two- 
some has been. Facing such fear is the better part of wisdom. 
Deeper fears, however, may lie underneath. These may 
have originated far back at a much earlier time of life. A 
woman, for instance, who worried that her husband might 
not love her as much after the birth of their child dis- 
covered that she was reliving a childhood experience. 
Before the birth of a younger brother, she had feared that 
his coming would make her parents love her less. The birth 
she now anticipated brought back the same feelings. They 
had, however, actually generated much earlier.* Similarly 
a man, who had seen his mother devote herself to her chil- 
dren at the sacrifice of attention to his father, feared that 
the same thing might recur in his own life. In consequence, 
when his wife became pregnant, he grew moody and de- 
pressed. 
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Still another possibility, for the girl, is that earlier in 
life, some fear or distaste of bodily functions existed. Preg- 
nancy brings this back. Perhaps, as a child, she felt that 
excretory functions were dirty or disgusting. Perhaps men- 
struation was in some fashion a shock to her. Perhaps in 
some other way she came to feel that those portions of the 
body having to do with excretion and reproduction were 
not quite as they should be. Even the common warnings 
not to expose such portions can be magnified by a sensitive 
child until such connotation results. The anticipation of 
birth may ring up echoes of such earlier feelings. The ex- 
pectant mother then grows more anxious than is warranted 
over the coming event. 

“I didn't realize," said one girl, "that I was worrying 
about the matter of exposure. During birth, you know. But 
crazily, some scoldings I’d had when I was little were behind 
it. Only I guess it isn't so crazy when you think of all the 
warnings girls do have and all the stress on modesty. You 
sort of wonder how any of them can be as open about natu- 
ral physical processes as it helps to be if you're having a 
baby." ' 

She is not abnormal. Her reactions are simply an out- 
growth of her earlier fears. When we come to realize how 
the human mind functions, we begin to understand that 
such reactions are not bizarre. They are quite explainable 
results of experiences in earlier life. 

The reasons above, and many more, may enter and inter- 
fere with a desire to have children. 

“But suppose, for any of these reasons, I am feeling un- 
derneath that I don't want my baby. What good will it do 
to talk about it and to admit it?" one girl protested. Many 
people ask the same question. 
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Later, however, she answered herself. As she was able to 
face the resentment within, she found that it lessened con- 
siderably. Facing it constituted a tremendously powerful 
step toward eliminating it. Facing it helped her move 
toward accepting and loving her child. 

Facing difficult feelings lessens their heaviness. Accept- 
ing them makes them less difficult. They become, curiously, 
easier to bear. 

"It's like this,” exclaimed a woman who had been able to 
face some extremely troubled feelings, “you look into a 
dark closet and you realize that the shadow you thought 
was a burglar is just the shadow of an empty coat. You begin 
to wonder why you hesitated so long before you looked.” 

When we have children, we do want earnestly to give 
them the best possible opportunity for happy and whole- 
some development. Resentment which is unadmitted is a 
far greater hazard to their development than is resentment 
which is acknowledged. Strange as this may seem, admitting 
whatever resentment we may feel over having children can 
give them and us, in our relationship to them, a far better 
Start. 

Sometimes we can come to admit feelings we have never 
before acknowledged by realizing that they are common 
to a great many people. 

"It's most curious," acknowledged a young college girl 
whose husband had left for the South Pacific and who dis- 
covered suddenly that her career was being "interrupted" 
by the advent of a baby. "At first I tried to tell myself I 
was thrilled to have the baby. Only way at the back of my 
mind was a small dark feeling. I wouldn't face it. I couldn't. 
I thought I'd be crushed if I did. But actually, I was a bet- 
ter person. Everybody thinks: If you face something you're 
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ashamed of, it will make you feel horrid and nasty and 
mean. It probably will for a short while. But what great 
relief follows! And how much easier you feel! After all, 
why expect to be a little tin god without any faults? You're 
so much more comfortable when you're able to give up 
trying to pretend to yourself that you're more perfect than 
you are, or than anybody could ever possibly be.” 

It is not only the “owning up” that helps. It is important 
to talk about, to "spill" over, to pour out such feelings. 
Contrary to popular belief, talking about them does not 
emphasize them in our minds, It does just the opposite. It 
reduces them, It helps them to diminish. 

It is always more helpful to “spill” about uncomfortable 
feelings to someone who is able to accept them than to own 
up to them silently to ourselves. The very fact that some- 
one else can and does accept them helps a tremendous lot. 
With one provision—that the other person makes us feel 
that we are not blamed or censored or condemned for hav- 
ing the feelings we have confided. 

If a husband is, for instance, able to give such under- 
standing, he can be of inestimable help to his wife. 

“Yes, darling, I've heard that lots of girls have the same 
sort of feelings. It's tough for you to cope with them, I know. 
But just tell me all you want about them.” This is a grand 
and comforting response. It helps to diminish resentment 
and fear. 

On the other hand, the following response does just the 
opposite. “Don’t be so dumb about things. You know such 
ideas are stupid." Or, “I think you're an unnatural person 
to feel that way." Such responses only make the problem 
worse. 


Wherever possible, going to a trained person naturally 
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brings more assurance of receiving adequate help. Psycho- 
logical help beforehand can prevent many difficulties 
later on.*-* 

Feelings may be too difficult to get at without such help. 
All that evidences the need may be a small, half-hidden 
suspicion that a person is holding in something which he is 
ashamed to admit. On the other hand, a woman may be 
plagued by persistent discomfort for which the obstetrician 
can find no organic basis. These are signals which call for 
skilled help. Fears or resentments may be standing in the 
way without being recognized. If these are not dispelled 
in advance, they will threaten parent-child relationships 
later. This has been seen to happen time and time again. 
Far more people would be able to give their children a 
really right start in life were they to consider this particular 
matter seriously. Psychotherapy, these days, is available as 
a preventive measure and is often used as such. No one 
needs to wait till a difficulty has grown too intense. 

Another element in the picture which creates anxiety 
is the anticipation of pain. Almost every woman fears the 
ordeal ahead. The man who loves her is also beset with 
concern. We may realize intellectually that modern medi- 
cine has done a tremendous amount to relieve pain. And 
yet, emotionally we are still, most of us, tremendously 
afraid. 

Actually in this day and age no birth needs to be a pro- 
longed siege of agonized suffering. Actually no birth needs 
to be endured without the aid of pain-relievers. One safe 
procedure, which many physicians follow, is to administer 
a pain-alleviating drug shortly after the onset of labor. The 
objection in former days was that any known substance 
that reduced the pain sufficiently would also reduce the 
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woman's ability to coóperate during the birth process. But 
this is no longer a valid objection. Modern medicine has 
made available several kinds of safe analgesics which do not 
interfere with muscular control. 

A very good antidote to fear of pain during confinement 
consists of a good plain talk early in pregnancy with the 
physician who is to bring the baby. A father-mother- 
physician huddle is worth its weight in gold. Worries and 
uncertainties can be aired at this time. More security and 
comfortableness in regard to the birth process can be 
reached. 

'Too many people, however, have grown up with an 
ostrich-head-in-the-sand attitude. “I don't want to know 
anything about those medical details. "They make me nerv- 
ous." 

Actually the thing works the other way. It is usually re- 
lieving to know what is to happen in terms of general pro- 
cedures. Assurance from the physician that he will utilize 
some safe method of relieving pain can also go far to reduce 
fear of childbirth. 

"The desirability of building up confidence in the physi- 
cian is as important a reason for the expectant mother to 
sce him periodically as is the desirability of receiving proper 
physical care. Unless such confidence does actually evolve, 
a woman should feel quite free to change doctors. Con- 
fidence in physician should have a number one priority 
rating. It is an essential if a woman is to approach confine- 
ment with the sense of safety she owes to herself, her hus- 
band, and her child. “But you're not supposed to change 
doctors in midstream. It isn't ethical.” This is an outworn 
excuse. The doctor in whom one woman feels lack of con- 
fidence, may be the very same one in whom the next woman 
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can place paramount trust. The art of inspiring confidence 
is a two-way business. Changing doctors is a “slam” neither 
against him nor against us. It simply means that the two, 
together, are not the kind of people who can manage the 
requisite relationship with each other. 

Another thing which still occasionally haunts us is the 
little matter of prenatal influence. We have pretty well 
dispelled the dread that a lion’s claw will show on baby’s 
forehead as a result of his mother’s having been frightened 
by a lion. But some women still worry if, during pregnancy, 
they happen to see a person who is either deformed or 
mentally not quite right. 

“I got cold inside for fear my baby'd be like that!” 

There is absolutely no danger that a child will take on 
the characteristics of anyone or anything seen during preg- 
nancy. But out of some recent research, a very interesting 
possibility has arisen as to a different sort of prenatal in- 
fluence.? 

Apparently if a woman is continuously upset during preg- 
nancy she runs a very good chance of giving birth to a thin 
and irritable little baby. 'The explanation is logical: Pro- 
longed emotional tension in the expectant mother increases 
the foetal heart-beat. In turn, as the baby's heart-beat be- 
comes rapid, the whole metabolic rate also rises. As result, 
fatty tissue cannot form in adequate quantity over either 
nerves or muscles. This results in irritable, nervous reactiv- 
ity and in a thin covering. The prenatal influence, however, 
has not come from the outside. It has come from within 
the mother. It has been generated by her own inner turmoil 
and strain. 

And this brings us back to where we originally startedl 
"The lesson is clear. It does help if we can eliminate as much 
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strain and tension as possible during pregnancy. We know 
it is not possible, however, to eliminate all fear and anxiety 
and unrest when the world in which we live is crying out in 
the anguish of remaking itself. But we can take steps to les- 
sen those difficulties that so often arise from within. We can 
take steps to keep the inner struggles from magnifying those 
that touch us from without. 

Women can lead normal and interesting lives during 
pregnancy. They can find worthwhile activities to keep 
them occupied. Pregnancy can become, not a time of physi- 
cal invalidism, but a time of physical blossoming, Rest 
there must be, of course, in sufficient quantity. And proper 
food. And a sympathetic bond between husband and wife. 
Even though many miles lie geographically between them, 
they can—in the time of their togetherness—have given to 
each other a beauty that carries over. 

Not least, those of us who are having children can try to 
be honest and clear about our small and large worries. We 
can try to face them squarely. We can achieve the comfort 
of knowing that facing eases them. We can lessen distress 
over their presence by remembering that curiously they 
often come to a head as we find ourselves confronted with 


the ofttimes lovely, yet sometimes stressful, business of hav- 
ing a child. 


TO MULL OVER 


Most of us have grown up harboring a lack of self- 
confidence within. 

As children, whatever we did with strain instead of ease 
went into building such feelings. 

Lacks in self-confidence may make it more difficult for 
us to welcome children into our lives. 

Lacks in self-confidence may make us press them and 
ourselves into ways of behaving which carry a heritage 
of conflict into tomorrow’s world. 

We may, however, repress awareness of feelings which 
give us a sense of guilt, unworthiness, or shame. 

Such feelings may lie unrecognized, and yet they still 
bear influence on what we do. 

Facing our feelings, even though they may not be 
“nice” ones, helps us to handle them more construc- 
tively. It keeps them from hurting our relationships 
with our children and with others along the way. 


FRANK FACING OF FEELINGS 
HELPS TO CREATE 
SOUND GROUNDWORK 
FOR PEACE 


Chapter 3 
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HEAVENLY RELIEF DESCENDS when a woman knows at 
last that her baby has come and that all is well, End and 
beginning are intermingled. End of duress. Beginning of 
new life. 

Relief comes for the father, also. “After the million years 
of waiting.” 

Many strange and new reactions follow during the next 
few weeks. 

"I went to the theater six weeks after. And I thought: 
I've been having my own little show of late, quite privately, 
with the new baby! I looked around at all the people in 
the audience. Downstairs, upstairs, in the balcony, in the 
boxes. Funny to think they had all been just as small, origi- 
nally, as Timmy. And that they had all caused their mothers 
more or less worry before and after they were born. How 
many mothers they represented! How many hours of appre- 
hension! 

"I went home after the show. And later when I was feed- 
ing Timmy, it swept over me: This is my child. He is me, 
and yet he isn't me. Is he an extension of me? No. And yet, 
he isn't really apart from me either. It's the hardest thing 


to realize that he's a person like all those other people, un- 
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attached to the women who bore them. A person with a 
life of his own.” 

Probably this is the most difficult early realization for 
any mother to make. But it is a realization that, if deeply 
believed, will enable mother and child to avoid many future 
clashes. It is a realization equally important for fathers. 
“My child and I, we are two separate people. We may be- 
come very close as time goes on. But, my child is not me. 
Nor have I any right to assume that he is.” 

Most of us resent anyone’s taking for granted that we 
must feel, think, act, and be merely a duplicate of some- 
body else. “I think I resented more than anything the kind 
of possessive, you-should-feel-the-way-I-do attitude my 
mother had when I was a child. It pushed me into wanting 
to feel differently just to prove I had ideas of my own, and 
that J was somebody, too.” 

As we remember back, the desire to be a person in our 
own right stands out clearly for most of us. But, when we 
have children, the shoe is on the other foot. The situation 
is reversed. How hard to realize that a small red thing is an 
individual with individual traits all his own. How hard to 
conceive of his having his own personality from the mo- 
ment he is born. Especially hard when he is ours! 

Babies evidence individual differences very soon after 
birth. Some are born with more vigor and energy in their 
responses than others. Some are more active. Some are more 
reactive to all kinds of circumstances, more sensitive and 
impressionable. They respond more readily to smell and 
heat and sound. Some smile or cry more readily. Some are 
more passive, more relaxed. Right from the start individual 
qualities stand out. They bring evidence of the new baby's 
personality. As he grows, his personality is bound to change. 
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He will take on many qualities as result of his environment 
and the way he reacts to it. But even as a new baby, he has 
an entity all his own.19:2 # 

Perhaps the new baby's personality is an easy one for his 
parents to get along with. Perhaps his personality is more 
difficult for them to take, 

“I wish my baby were quiet and restful the way my 
brothers baby was. But she's so full of energy, she wears 
me out.” 

We all know how much harder it is for us to be with 
some people than to be with others, Some people give us 
a sense of smooth, comfortable contact, Others jar or grate. 

"She's so mousy, I'd like to shake her to make her wake 
up,” may be our response to one person. 

“He’sso talkative and cute. I like being with him. There’s 
never a dull moment," may be our response to another. 

Meanwhile a different person's response to the very same 
people may vary greatly from ours, 

"She's so quiet it rests me to be with her," 

"He's so talkative that when I've been with him for more 
than five minutes, I start Praying for a little peace." 

Different personalities fit together differently. There are 


in a beloved grandmother or uncle, Perhaps the thing we 

dislike reminds us, without our realizing it, of some trait 

in a father whose stern punishments brought us pain. Per- 

haps it touches on something we would like not to have 

been but were, Perhaps on something we would like to be 

but are not, so that the sight of it bothers us. We naturally 
* References for this chapter will be found on page 253. 
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do not enjoy finding, reflected in another person, the very 
thing we have been trying to avoid seeing in the mirror, or 
the very thing we have longed for but have not been able 
to find. Not knowing these things, however, we explain 
away any revulsion by saying, "He's not my type," or "Some- 
how I don't like him,” or “We just don’t get along.” 

Even a baby, at the beginning of life, may not have the 
sort of personality that happens to fit in most comfortably 
with our own. In one way or another he may be difficult 
for us. If he is highly-geared and extremely reactive and 
we are lovers of quiet, we may find him getting on our 
nerves. If he is placid and sleepy and we are strenuous and 
energetic, he may strike us as altogether too “slow.” If we 
have preferred not to have him, this feeling may be carried 
over. If, by any chance, he has been born with some defect, 
we may find particular hazards in the way. Many mothers 
and fathers of children with handicaps have brought in 
evidence to show that this is true. 

“I keep wishing we hadn’t had him,” said the father of a 
feeble-minded boy. 

"I feel so sorry for her. But I find her hard to be with. 
Maybe because I had wanted her to be lively and strong 
and whole—so entirely different from what she is," said 
the mother of a child with a paralyzed side. 

Such feelings are so common under similar circumstances 
that they appear unavoidable. When a child does not meas- 
ure up to the dreams and hopes we have cherished, we may 
still love him protectively. But we are naturally, and in- 
evitably, deeply disappointed. 

As long as we feel that a child is an extension of ourselves, 
that he is us, we will want him to reflect only the best parts 
of us. We will want to see in him only those parts which 
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we like in ourselves. We will want to root out any qualities 
which we cannot tolerate in our own character. These are 
curious facts but almost universal. They sum up to wanting 
him to be more perfect than is humanly possible. Disap- 
pointment is bound to be ours. 

No matter what his personality, it helps to realize that he ` 
is a separate individual and that he has needs and wants and 
desires which are uniquely his own. As soon as we realize 
that we simply cannot make him into our own idea or ideal 
of what he should be, the less we will press and fret. The 
more comfortable and easy we will be. 

In the hospital there is, unfortunately, very little op- 
portunity for parents to get acquainted with their new baby 
and to discover what kind of personality he has, Unfortu- 
nately the home-coming afterward is probably the worst 
time in the world for acquaintance to flower. 

“TIl never forget it. I felt grand in bed and when I was 
lounging on the sun deck at the hospital. I thought, now, 
when I get home, I'll have such fun taking care of the baby. 
Of course there'll be lots of household details to get back 
into order. But just a couple of days will take care of them. 
* . . And then I got home. And, oh dear, the way you 
simply drag yourself around. Half the time you're only half 
there, and you get so utterly fagged out. I wondered if I'd 
ever have any strength or endurance again." 

Fatigue and feelings of ineptitude often follow the physi- 
cal ordeal of giving birth. The pile of dishes in the sink is 
suddenly mountains high. The room to be swept is sud- 
denly miles long. The dress to be pressed has suddenly 
acquired yards and yards more material than it ever had 
before. The distance between sitting down and standing 
up is suddenly fathoms deep. Motion that was smooth is 
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now bumpy. Things easily and neatly done are now hazard- 
ous and knotty. 

"I broke five baby bottles the first day I tackled the 
formula." 

"I cut my finger peeling apples. You'd have thought I'd 
never cooked before." 

"I've been all thumbs!" 

Take baby's first bath! It has looked simple. And so you 
begin. . . . Let the water into the tiny bathtub. Test the 
temperature. But where's the thermometer? Didn't I put it 
here? Where did I put it? Can't find it. Oh, dear. Try the 
water. With your elbow, remember? Feel a little dizzy bend- 
ing over? Is it too hot? Babies’ skins are tender. “Keep still, 
honey, mammy’s getting your nice warm bath ready." Is 
it too cool? Cold water does give him colic. Or doesn't it? 
Maybe not on the outside. I can't recall. Now where's that 
wash cloth? There now, everything's ready. "Come on, dar- 
ling. Here's your mammy, you can stop crying now. . . ." 
Here we go, oops, undo the nighty. Don't you remember, 
you roll it down and off over his feet. But what do you do 
when his arms are all curled up? Oh dear. Will I ever get 
him in without letting him slip? The water isn't very deep, 
but I don't want to scare him. Steady. Steady. . . . But you 
don't feel steady at all. 

Or take hubby's first dinner. Just something simple. 
Broiled lamb chops and peas and potatoes. But at the crucial 
moment, baby begins to wail. You dash in to see what has 
happened. He's such a good baby. Does his poor little 
tummy ache? You pick him up and burp him. But what 
of the sudden smell from the kitchen? Something is burn- 
ing. You dash back to the stove, legs slightly wobbly. Beauti- 
ful green bubbling foam is boiling over from the peas. The 
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potatoes are scorched but not too badly. And the burnt | 
part of the chops can be scraped off. Broil the other side 
now. There goes the baby. “John dear, won't you see what's 
wrong?" 

John, looking utterly unhappy, appears in a jiffy, with 
baby in arm. “I don't know, darling. Do you think there’s a 
pin?” 

“No, you don’t use pins anymore.” 

“Don’t you think we'd better get a doctor?” 

And suddenly beside chops and baby and peas and pota- 
toes, you have John on your hands. And an all-gone and 
empty feeling inside. 

The whole performance is no easier, however, for John. 


to get ready. Let's see the Paper... . What's this about 
Saipan? Uhuh. We're doing better, , , , Something burn- 
ing? My gosh, there's the baby again. I'm sure something 
must be wrong, . , . 


"Even if you've been brought up around children, your 


my own baby had hiccups, even though I knew about all 
varieties, these were different from any other hiccups I'd 
ever heard. When my baby cried, i 
any others. I'd never felt s 
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life as after he was born. And so furious at myself for being 
clumsy and for making little things seem big." 

Many women wonder similarly why they feel so stupid 
after their babies come. They wonder why they are so 
fumbling and uncoórdinated. They forget that civilization 
has its price, that it has turned women into creatures for 
whom the birth process carries both physical and emotional 
strain. 

A wonderful doctor, who had hel ped countless women to 
give birth to countless babies, once said, “The little and 
big things all seem big. They always do. When you realize 
that, you can at least decide to skip all but the biggest. Cut 
down, my dear. Cut down. That's important. And remem- 
ber, when you feel like crying, you're just like a million 
other women who feel like crying some time or other after 
they've had a baby. Let yourself cry.” 

One good cry deserves another. Every woman has a right 
to several after having borne a baby. Probably, if men were 
supposed to cry, they would also claim the right. 

There was a custom in ancient days, still existent among 
some primitive peoples, called the “couvade.” During the 
birth, the father retired to bed and went through the mo- 
tions of agonized labor. Afterward he was the one to lie in 
pomp. He received the family with their gifts and con- 
gratulations. He was treated with deference and pride. By 
such symbols, he confirmed his paternity. He was taken 
into the birth and post-partum picture as if he really be- 
longed. 

The father of today is often less fortunate in the acclaim 
accorded him. Far too frequently he feels like excess bag- 
gage. He wonders, peering at dozens of bundles through a 
glass window pane, what his baby actually looks like when 
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seen close at hand. He realizes that the recent advent into 
parenthood has been an ordeal for his wife. He rarely cares 
to admit what an ordeal it has been for himself. He rarely 
cares to acknowledge how much uneasiness he continues 
to have after the baby comes home. 

He would like to be helpful. But what does he know 
about babies? Maternity is supposed to bring miraculous 
knowledge of the right-things-to-be-done. “Nature is won- 
derful. When the baby comes a woman suddenly knows 
all.” Poor father doesn’t even realize the fallacy of this 
myth. If he did, he would feel much more competent to 
cope. He would realize that the exigencies of the situation 
present no more ready solution to the lady with maternal 
instincts than to the man with paternal bent. 

Most men are nervous and worried and utterly miserable 
during their wife’s confinement. But different ones evidence 
their worry differently. Some do the proverbial floor-pacing. 
Some take the equally well-known path of escaping the 
tension of the moment by consuming more than the equita- 
ble share of alcohol. Some cover over with the air of blasé 
boredom. Some have been known to faint. 

Similarly after mother and baby are home, some show 
their solicitude with oversolicitousness. Some believe in 
camouflage and look the picture of disinterest; as if having 
a baby were just a commonplace thing. Some try to help in 
every way possible. Some stay as much as possible out of 
the way. 

Whatever their method of demonstration, they are, on 
the whole, inwardly jittery and outwardly bunglesome. It 
is difficult for them to help a wife who is equally jittery 
and bunglesome. The jitteriness and bunglesomeness in 
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each augment the jitteriness and bunglesomeness in the 
other, What a nice little framework of roses and daffodils 
in which to become acquainted with a new little soul! 

Perhaps the old saying that charity begins at home offers 
the first step in solution. Charity toward each other and 
toward each other's awkwardness and confusion—this is 
important. So also is charity toward self. 

Why should either a man or a woman expect to know all 
about a baby without any previous experience or training 
or trial and error? Why should a woman who is enervated 
from the physical and emotional strain she has passed 
through expect immediately to take on a full day's load? 
Why should a man expect a woman to be her own cheerful 
self immediately and always? Why should she expect her- 
self to be completely cheerful at moments when she is dis- 
couragingly beset with lassitude and lack of energy? Why 
should she expect her husband to read her every mood and 
thought? 

Sufficient rest. Patience with one's own impatience. 
Sympathetic and frank exchange of hesitancies. These are 
needed, 


SCENE FROM A SENSIBLE COUPLE'S LIFE 


HE (coming into the house after a day at the office): Two kisses 
and how are you? And how's the son? 
(Note, please: "The wife still comes first, even though the 

baby is newer.) 

Sue: I feel lousy. 

HE: Tell me about it, dear. 

Sue (tears) 

Hx (arms around her and the offer of a good broad shoulder) 

Sue (sobbing): I'm so silly to cry. It's just nothing and it's just 
everything. The cake didn't rise and the baby squealed 
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more than usual and the laundry isn’t back and the girl 
who was coming to clean never came and the house is filthy 
and the butcher didn’t have any meat. 

He (marvelous beyond measure): There, there, darling. All 
gals with new babies have to cry once in a while. It helps. 

Sue. You're so wonderful. 

He: You're sweet to think so. But believe me, darling, I’ve had 
plenty of shaky moments lately, too. 

Born (dab at her tears and smile) 


Again the process of talking things out, of getting them 
off the chest, has proven helpful. It invariably does. 

Another thing that can help is to plan ahead, before the 
hospital days, what the mother will do and what she will 
not try to do after she comes home. Also what father can 
do to ease things. Pre-division of responsibilities enables 
each to breathe more freely, Mother knows that she need 
not even bother to think of unnecessary chores. Father is 
more comfortable by virtue of the anchorage that his cer- 
tain responsibilities give him. There is a kind of mutual 
reliance that brings comfort to both. 

"Let's write our jobs down. Suppose I get breakfast, 
Louise, and stack the dishes before I leave for downtown.” 

"I'll phone to the market. , . .” 

"I'll bathe the baby while you're getting dinner. . . .' 

"And for a month and a day, we'll let the dusting and 
bed-making and dishwashing go and we'll get in a school- 
girl to do them.” 

“Or a girl scout.” 

"Or a Victory Corps angel.” 

“No fooling.” 


The haphazard fumbling of interdependence without 
organization has been eliminated. Father no longer wanders 
aimlessly about wanting to do all but actually doing noth- 
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ing. He no longer sits back for fear of stepping in at the 
wrong places. Mother no longer needs to take him to task 
for not being helpful. They have more time for love and 
affection, for talking things over, for keeping alive their 
interest in each other. 

They are sharing in the making of a new home for a 
new family. They are using, as cornerstone, a mutual cher- 
ishing and sympathy, a mutual exchange of how they are 
feeling. They are answering each other with augmented 
expression of love. 

As such things prevail they will simultaneously feel that 
a threesome, or a foursome, or a fivesome is fun. 


IF YOU HAVE JUST HAD A BABY 


Remember— 


Every baby has a beginning personality all his own 
which may be variously easy or hard for his parents 
to take. : 

The weeks of readjustment after a baby comes are 
usually complicated by mothers fatigue and by 
father's uncertainty as to just where he fits in. 

It eases the situation to keep in mind that the new 
baby is not us, He is himself. We need not fear at 
every breath that he will mirror the qualities we dis- 
like in ourselves if we fail to root these out of him 
from the start. 

Patience with our own impatience and ineptitudes is 
particularly important at this time. 


MUTUAL SHARING OF RESPONSIBILITY 
AND CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE 
MAKE FOR A 
MORE SECURE HOME 


——— 


Chapter 4 


BABIES TALK AT BIRTH 


Boru AS PEOPLE AND as parents we are prone to erect 
measuring rods for ourselves. Every so often we wonder: 
How well am I doing? 

Back in school we waited with eagerness or with fear, 
or with a cloak of seeming indifference, for our report cards. 
The mark itself was not the important thing. It was what 
the mark stood for. . . Our achievement. 

Further back, when we were little and fast-growing, we 
looked for other signs of having done well. A word of praise 
was a welcome word; a word of blame an unwelcome one. 
It was not only that we wanted to please others; it was that 
we wanted to please ourselves. We wanted the inner satis- 
faction of knowing that we had accomplished adequately. 
We wanted the inner satisfaction of feeling more worth- 
while because of what the praise stood for. . . Our achieve- 
ment. 

As we grew older, we watched for more evidences of our 
achievement. Popularity perhaps. Being popular stood for 
having achieved friendships. Wide reading perhaps. Books 
stood for having achieved information concerning many 
things. Success in business. Success in a profession. Success 
in some line of sport, as tennis or golf. 


Success. Success. Success. 
45 
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“But,” you say, “I don’t care about success. I only want 
to be quietly happy.” 

Quiet happiness spells one of the biggest kinds of success. 
It spells success, if you are married, in maintaining a good 
marriage. It spells success, if you have children, in bringing 
them up. 

Success is important for all of us because of what it stands 
for. . . . Our achievement. 

Basically, in this culture, we all need achievement in 
order to be happy. We must feel in some way productive 
and successful. Bringing up our children so that they are 
fine people spells a very important kind of success to most 
of us. The problem becomes complicated, however, by the 
sort of criteria we use. Without giving much thought to 
the matter, we ordinarily conclude that we are bringing 
up our children successfully if they are good children. If 
they are polite. If they are quiet. If they do not annoy us 
too often, These criteria, however, are far from sound. A 
good, quiet, polite child may be a very nice child to have 
around when visitors are present. He does not get in the 
way. He is not a disturbing influence. But when he plays 
with other children and still is quiet and polite, they may 
make life utterly miserable for him. Under a new set of 
circumstances, he fails completely to achieve success or hap- 
piness. If he is to do so, he must know when to be quiet 
and polite; when to be rough and ready; when to take the 
lead. He must learn gradually to fit himself into the various 
situations in which he finds himself. He must learn gradu- 
ally to adjust himself to a great many varying circumstances. 
He must, furthermore, accomplish the very difficult double 
task of considering other people and of maintaining his 
integrity at one and the same time, 
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The man who says he believes in fascism solely to be po- 
lite to the company present certainly is not doing the double 
job of adjusting himself to the circumstances and of simul- 
taneously preserving his integrity. The boy who steals with 
the gang just to get along with the other boys is certainly 
not doing the double chore. If he has to assent as strategy 
to save his life, then the situation becomes a different mat- 
ter, The whole set of circumstances to which he must adjust 
becomes different. Into everybody's life come times when 
the best way is to be silent. Into everybody's life come times, 
too, when the only way lies through falsifying. Into every- 
body’s life come times when the best way lies through being 
strong-mindedly and openly true to one’s essential beliefs. 
(Only, in children, we call this last by another name. We 
label it contrariness or stubbornness, as the case may be.) 

It is a difficult task to learn when to be strong-minded 
and when to be yielding. Under what circumstances to be 
abnegating or acquiescent. It takes years of living, to learn. 
Some people never do. Those who learn best to adjust them- 
selves, so we have discovered, are those who have been able 
to acquire courage and straightforwardness and—strangely 
enough—lovingness within. 

It takes courage, for instance, to stand up and to defend 
a person who is being maligned because of being a member 
of a minority group. It takes straightforwardness to recog- 
nize how one really feels, deeply, about the matter. Straight- 
forwardness to be able to say to oneself, “My ideas are dif- 
ferent from those of others in this gathering. But I needn’t 
deny them just to make myself feel less different.” It takes 
lovingness to dare to stand up, where others disagree, with- 
out too great fear of ostracism. For, lovingness, born of 
loving and being loved, guarantees a bulwark of closeness 
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that will keep one whole in spite of opposition. One need 
not, when supported by such closeness, fear any temporary 
or factional rebuff. 

We need to help our children gain courage and straight- 
forwardness about their own feelings, and the knowledge 
that they are loved. These are far more important attri- 
butes than goodness and quietness and non-disturbing- 
ness. They are attributes which may make us temporarily 
less proud while our children are little, but in the long run 
much more proud of how we have helped them to develop. 
With such attributes they can gradually learn to adjust 
to the circumstances that arise in the course of their living. 
They can be the sort of people who make us happy to have 
taken part in helping them grow. 

But we must start early. Very soon after birth, the first 
crucial circumstances arise. They become crucial because 
our reactions ordinarily go counter to what will best help 
them—and ourselves. They arise when babies cry. 

A baby’s crying is probably the thing that most fre- 
quently gets on parents’ nerves. Their comments go vari- 
ously: 

“I wonder what’s wrong with Betty; she cries so much.” 

“If you pay too much attention when a baby cries, you'll 
spoil him." 

"Start giving in now and your baby'll think he can get 
you to do anything by crying." 

"You'd just better led him cry it out, or you'll ruin him." 

Shake up the reactions of fifty-nine parents to their in- 
fants’ crying and fifty-five, at least, will bear the same im- 
print. “If I don't let him cry it out, I'll be giving in to him." 
This is premise number one. “Giving in to him ruins him." 
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This is premise number two. There is also a third premise. 
It may remain unspoken. But it is nonetheless real. “If I 
don't break him of his crying early, I'll show up as a pretty 
sorry failure in my attempts at being a good parent." Some- 
thing important is at stake. . . . Our achievement. 

“The baby down the block is so good. He never cries.” 
As result we presume that his mother is a good mother 

and that she is bringing him up well. 

“The baby up the block cries all the time. What's wrong 
with his mother? Can't she make him stop?" We presume 
that as a mother her achievement is null and void. 

The amount of baby's crying has become, peculiarly, one 
of the measuring rods of his mother's proficiency. His father 
is also involved, though less directly. He cannot be as proud 
of an irritable, yammering infant, as he can of a smiling, 
benign cherub. He starts to worry. “What kind of a man 
will he be if he cries all the time?" Or, "What kind of a girl? 
No one likes a whiny woman." 

~ Peculiarly, too, the baby's crying has an accordion-like 
quality. To the parents' sensitive ears, the yammering has 
stretched beyond all proportion. Every additional small bit 
seems like far more than it actually is. Every additional 
large bit assumes the semblance of a non-stop performance. 

"It hurts you so to hear your baby go on and on." 

"And it makes you so darn mad." 

To most parents crying means one of two things. That 
the baby is either sick or naughty. After they have ruled 
sickness out, the standing answer is naughtiness. The sub- 
tle implication is as indicated. They suspect that they are 
not doing very nobly as parents. It is strange how few 
times they attribute a baby's crying to unhappiness. When 
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they do, the reaction is: "I'm probably doing something 
wrong.” But what to do right is the question. The whole 
matter is very confusing. However, it need not be. 

The first point to consider is what the baby’s crying 
means to the baby himself. When we understand this, our 
own reactions are likely to be more fortunate ones. 

A baby’s crying may signify that he is hungry, that the 
proverbial pin is sticking into him, that he has gas on his 
poor little tummy. We know these things. They furnish us 
with a productive lead. We need next to ask whether they 
are discrete phenomena or whether they have anything in 
common. What do the pin and the gas and the hunger 
signify collectively? What one thing do they mean? 

Obviously they stand for discomfort. 

In hospitals where babies have been carefully watched, 
a pertinent fact has been noticed. The babies who are farth- 
est back, and who are fondled the least, are the ones who 
cry the most. Apparently, going without fondling also spells 
discomfort. A number of other things may do the same. We 
do not know. 

But we do know this: When a baby is unhappy, uncom- 
fortable, or in pain, he cries. 

Let us look at what this, in turn, signifies. 

When he is uncomfortable, why does he cry instead of 
doing something else? What else can he do? 

Suppose we, who are grown up, are bothered. Suppose 
we are uncomfortable. And suppose, further, that we hap- 
pen to be lying in bed, unable to move. (Which is just 
where a baby finds himself.) What would we do? What, in 
fact, does any sensible adult do if this is the case? As it is 
when he is in a hospital, for instance, after an operation? If 
the nurse is in the room, he tells her about what is troubling 
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him. If she is not in the room, he stretches out a hand and 
presses a button which in turn flashes a light which in turn 
lets her know that he needs help. He communicates either 
in words or by some other signal. 

But an infant has neither coórdinated muscular move- 
ment nor words at his command. He cannot utilize either of 
these as means to effect communication. He has at his com- 
mand one means, and one only, of communicating with us 
concerning his needs and wants. He has only one way of 
telling us about his discomfort. Through crying. Crying is 
his sole medium of communication. It is the only signal 
he can send us. It is the only way he has of letting us in on 
the fact that something is wrong. 

Stepping back to adult life for a moment, let's consider 
another part of the picture: Unless the nurse in the corridor 
or supply room understands that the flashing of the light 
is a signal for help, she will not respond as we need her to. 
Unless we understand that a baby's cry is his signal for 
help, we will fail to respond as he needs us to. 

Again, put ourselves into his position. Suppose the nurse 
doesn't respond. Suppose she ignores our signal. Or sup- 
pose, even worse, that she comes in, stands over the bed, 
and claims—in the face of our distress—that nothing is 
wrong. Or suppose she reacts with seeming indifference. 
Suppose she pays no attention. How would we feel? 

If we are quite honest, we will admit that we would be 
deeply resentful. And rightfully. Our thoughts would prob- 
ably go something after this fashion: “Here am I, quite 
helpless. And very greatly in need of help. There she is, 
that nurse, apparently not caring. What's the matter with 
her anyway? Or is there something the matter with me? 
If there weren't, she'd surely be willing to help me. I guess 
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I have to lie here and suffer. I don’t seem able to do any- 
thing to make things better. It's useless to let her know how 
I feel. . . . Anyway, I don't like her. This is a hell of a 
world to be sick in." 

If a baby could put his feelings into words, they would 
run similarly. After this fashion: “Here am I, helpless and 
miserable. There she is, my mother, apparently not caring. 
What's the matter with her anyway? Doesn't she love me? ` 
Or is there something the matter with me? If there weren't 
she'd surely be willing to help me. I guess I have to lie here 
and suffer. I don't seem able to do anything to make things 
better. It's useless to let her know how I feel. Anyway, I 
don’t like her. . . . This is a miserable world to be a baby 
in." 

Not a very good way, this, in which to start out on life's 
winding road! Feeling helpless. Feeling that those who are 
closest do not care enough to help. Feeling that there may 
be something wrong with you. Feeling that it's useless to 
express your feelings since they'll only be misunderstood. 
Feeling that you dislike the person on whom you are most 
dependent. Feeling that you lack the ability to make your- 
self understood. That you are unable to right conditions 
which are wrong. 

Of course such things do not flash in so many words into 
a baby's mind. But the germ of them is planted in his 
feeling-life. After enough experiences of a similar sort, he 
commences to cry for quite another reason. As protest 
against the injustices he has encountered. To give vent to 
the anger he righteously feels. 

After enough experiences of this sort, our own reactions 
are apt to be dismal. Baby is naughty. Baby is bad. We are 
failing as parents. It is only natural then for us to feel an- 
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noyance, even anger, at ourselves and at the infant. It is 
only natural to feel confused. To feel even a kind of desper- 
ation. 

For our own comfort as well as for our child’s (and they 
are, of course, interdependent) we can be doing better. Or, 
if we have not done better and our children have survived 
in spite—we can be making up now for those earlier 
wrongs. Such making up may help them, and us, to live 
more smoothly and more harmoniously from here on out. 

To go back, and to collect the pieces: Crying is the baby’s 
way of communicating with us. It is the baby’s way of talk- 
ing at birth. It is his way of telling us that he is uncom- 
fortable and that he wants and needs our help. 

There are two things that babies most frequently need 
and want. Two things that they try most frequently to 
talk to us about in the only language they have at their 
command, Two things on which they ask for our help. One 
is hunger. One is loneliness. 

About hunger: We have learned that baby, and only 
baby, knows when he is hungry. To decide whether or not 
to feed him may prove a dilemma. If we can, however, feed 
him with clear conscience when hunger makes him uncom- 
fortable, we will at least be assuaging his distress. We will, 
at least, be answering him with a comforting kind of re- 
sponse. 

As for loneliness: On first thought, it may seem strange 
that babies are lonely. And yet, when we stop to think, it 
really isn't. They have come into a completely new environ- 
ment; and strangeness makes for loneliness, as we may well 
have experienced in our own living. There are new sights. 
New sounds. New smells. Some of these are uncomfortable. 
Some are even frightening. 
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Meanwhile there is no way to move away from them. No 
escape. No way, either, of exploring to find out whether 
things are actually dangerous. No way to take even a single 
step toward comforting shelter. All a baby can do is wait 
for comfort to come to him. When it fails to come, quite 
naturally, he feels deserted, bereft—and quite alone. 

He cries to tell us that he needs closeness to allay his 
fear. He cries to tell us that he needs closeness to help him 
feel less afraid and alone in a world too large and too new 
for him to cope with by himself. 

The closeness which brings him reassurance comes best 
by way of cuddling. Actual physical loving is the only kind 
of loving that carries the message fully to him. Just as crying 
is his only method of communicating with us, physical con- 
tact is our best method of communicating with him. Un- 
less he has sufficient close loving, we will find him still 
lonely. Then again he will cry to ask, in his own fashion, 
for the contact he needs. 

When a mother nurses a baby, she automatically gives 
him physical contact. If she enjoys his closeness, she holds 
him securely and shelteringly. She talks to him of loving- 
ness with her body. Great comfort, reassurance, and a sense 
of safety come to him in this way. His loneliness decreases. 
His security mounts. On the other hand, if she resents nurs- 
ing him, her bodily tensions speak to him in another way. 
"They communicate the very opposite of reassurance. They 
increase rather than lessen loneliness and isolation. 

The mother who does not nurse her baby must find other 
times for close holding. Since cuddling is her best and 
only way of telling him convincingly of her love, she will 
want to be as sure that he has sufficient cuddling as she is 
that he has sufficient food. She will realize that, otherwise, 
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he will only cry more vigorously. At first he will try to tell 
her, in this manner, that he must have more. Later his cry 
will take on another color. He will try to tell her that he 
is disappointed and hurt; that he is angry and resentful 
over her neglect. 

Suppose, now, that she does give him sufficient loving. 
Suppose that she saves him from unnecessary hunger. Even 
so, there will still be moments when he is startled or fright- 
ened by goodness knows what. At such moments he needs 
extra closeness to make him feel safe. 

As we comprehend that crying is really a baby's way of 
talking at birth, we can react with tenderness and sympa- 
thy. We can discard the naughty-brat concept. We can give 
him the sort of response that helps him to be both a happier 
person and a more courageous one. When he has used the 
one means at his command for righting the wrongs in his 
young life, he has not been rebuffed. He need not, there- 
fore, lack courage in attempting to right later wrongs as 
he grows. When he has told us of his feelings in the only 
language at his command, we have answered with sympathy 
and understanding. He can, therefore, continue to own up 
to his feelings. 

We have helped him to start on a way of courage. We 
have helped him to start on a way of honest admission of 
his inner needs and fears and wants. We have helped him 
start on a way of life that is honest and straightforward and 
clear, 

Let’s consider two pictures: The one painted as though 
we had failed to realize that babies do talk at birth. The 
other showing how things are when we take the fact into 
consideration. 

In the first picture, we answer a baby’s crying with indif- 
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ference or increasing chagrin. We then show him our fail- 
ure to understand. We then lay the foundation of further 
misunderstandings. We make him averse to letting us in 
on how he feels. We are the losers as much as he. 

But, let’s go more slowly. He cries. We focus on stopping 
him. Bafflement, then, is bound to be ours. Bafflement be- 
cause our efforts are more or less ineffectual. We grit our 
teeth. We urge ourselves further. “Go ahead. Try some- 
thing more drastic. Apparently this child just won't see that 
I mean business.” Conflict mounts. And—either admitted 
or unadmitted—we gain a terrific feeling of defeat. 

Perhaps then we grow angry at him. And resentful that 
he has made us feel so utterly incapable. “I wish he were 
one of those good, placid babies. Sometimes I feel at the end 
of my rope. He gets me so upset.” 

Perhaps then, too, we are angry at ourselves, both for 
getting upset and for not doing better. What's the matter 
with me anyway? Can't I control myself? . . . But he makes 
me so furious! . . . Even so, I know I shouldn't get so 
wrought up." 

These reactions are natural. They have been felt by 
many, many mothers. By fathers, too, whenever fathers 
have entered the arena instead of staying on the side-lines. 
They are natural because of what is at stake. Not only our 
child's future. . . . Our achievement as well. 

As time marches on, we are doomed to a sense of having 
lost out somewhere. Scarcely ever do we realize that this 
was when our child was still an infant. Occasionally we 
find ourselves gripped with suspicion. “Does he really love 
me?” We wonder, too, at moments, if he Teally trusts us. 
We grieve over the fact that he fails to confide freely in us. 
“Why doesn’t he tell me things?” 
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We do not realize that—quite unwittingly—very early in 
his life, we acted as though our whole ambition was to shut 
off his confidence. For we tried in every way possible to` 
shut off his crying when he used it to confide what was 
wrong. 

We do not realize it, but actually we have failed to lay 
sturdy foundations for the most wholesome and fullest re- 
. lationship between us. A relationship in which he dares be 
free and open and honest, in which he dares be quarrel- 
some and contrary at moments, but open and vivid enough 
about it so that the storm clouds soon blow over. A rela- 
tionship which is warm and trustful and confidence-laden 
on the whole. A relationship which, to us who are parents, 
is a cherished and hearty and fulfilling affair. 

But this belongs to the second picture! 

Suppose, instead, from the beginning we realize that 
when our baby cries he is communicating with us. We 
answer him each time with comforting reply. 

Even so, we may at first be somewhat bewildered. We 
may protest, “It doesn't eliminate the crying. He's satisfied 
for the moment. But he still cries." 

Of course he cries. But there's a difference. His crying 
remains on a communicating level. It does not resolve into 
à weapon of war. 

Our purpose, after all, is not to stop his crying. 

“That’s right. When I think about it, I realize, I don't 
really want to stop it. I want to value his crying as his one 
means of communication. I want him to use it whenever he 
needs my help. If I stopped him from crying, I'd be stop- 
ping him from telling me his troubles. And that certainly 
is not what I want." 

All our efforts become focused on understanding his cry- 
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ing. What is he wanting? What does he need? The effort, 
even the wish, to stop him no longer holds. 

Then we notice, as we consistently bring him comfort, 
that his crying does grow less. Gradually, he develops other 
methods of talking with us. Gestures. Facial expressions. 
Grunts. And, finally, speech. He no longer needs crying as 
the one and only way. 

However, when we are still dependent on his crying as 
the only means of communication, we frequently wish that 
we might be more astute at interpretation. “I wish I were 
far more clever at translating his foreign language. I can't 
always tell whether he is crying because of being in pain, or 
because of being afraid, or lonesome, or hungry. Of course, 
I put two and two together. If he's been fed recently, I pre- 
sume it's one of the other things. But after all, it doesn't 
matter too much which it is. Because the answer's just the 
same. More closeness and love." 

It is warming to know that we have the power to help, to 
ease, to lift loneliness and fear. Mother and father, instead 
of sharing in worry and doubt of each other's ability to raise 
a pleasant person, find themselves pulling together in their 
mutual sympathy toward a small helpless creature. 

Later, as he grows, we are glad that he can keep on letting 
us know how he feels. We are glad that he has not 
been made afraid to do so openly and without fear of re- 
pudiation. It is deeply satisfying to have a child who is frank 
and open and straightforward. Not afraid to tell us any- 
thing and everything. Not afraid to let us in on his grief 
and his anger, his fulfilment and joy. We are deeply con- 
tent, not only because he is as he is, but also because of 
what this signifies to us. . . Our achievement. 

The pattern is simple: If life has been filled in the be- 
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ginning with repudiating answers as a child attempts com- 
munication, he inevitably builds barriers and resentments. 
(Just as we do when we call out in distress and are neither 
heeded nor understood.) These resentments are bound to 
come out as he grows. Sometimes they come out unmasked; 
sometimes in a variety of disguises: In eating difficulties, 
in temper, in stubbornness, in messiness, in impudence, in 
a constant stream of no's. 

He may seem at times to be beset by a million inner 
devils. Our handling of these as they appear may spell the 
salvaging of wrong handling earlier. (But this is a story 
for a later time.) 

On the other hand, if life has been filled with satisfying 
answers, he builds bridges instead of barriers. He may still 
show resentment for various blockings as he grows. But the 
resentment will be mobile and easy to remove. He may still 
develop “misbehaviors.” But again, these will not be as 
deeply rooted, or as complex. 

Many mothers and fathers have recently begun to act on 
the knowledge that children do talk at birth. One couple 
who began with their third child said, “We've answered 
Johnnie whenever he cried instead of treating him like the 
others whom we left to cry it out. We cuddled him in 
enormous doses. At first, he seemed to want it all the time. 
Later he asked for much less. But whenever he started to 
whimper, we knew that he was trying to tell us he was 
hungry or lonesome or frightened. We answered by feeding 
or cuddling or both.” 

They were occasionally doubtful. "Perhaps we're spoil- 
ing him. Perhaps we're making him soft." 

But they gradually came to realize, "He's ever so much 
more self-confident than either of the older children. And 
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so much happier. And he has much more gumption.” They 
could see as he grew that they had helped him to be more 
courageous and strong. 

When he was two and when he was three, their story still 
brought confirmation. 

Many others have had similar experience. Again the an- 
cient fact holds true. The proof of the pudding lies in the 
eating. Proof here is that it actually works. 

Answering with understanding, with comforting, with 
cuddling, with actual righting of what is wrong, brings 
more than a single return. The return is triple. It not only 
brings comfort to the baby in question. It brings comfort to 
his mother. It makes her feel easier and more secure within 
herself. It brings satisfaction also to the baby's father. He 
can feel prouder of his offspring. Prouder of the increasing 
courage and straightforwardness. Prouder of his child's abil- 
ity to be loving and friendly and warm. Prouder also of his 
wife's skill as a mother, and of their mutual enjoyment in 
having a child. 

He can say thoughtfully yet with assurance: “The post- 
war world into which we are moving is bound to be the 
kind of world that demands a lot of adjusting on the part 
of the people in it. The youngsters who are now in their 
cradles can't grow up with any ready-made ways of reacting. 
None of us knows what they're going to have to react to. 
If they're to navigate properly, the one thing they'll need 
will be the power to adjust—the power to adjust to varying 
circumstances as these arise." 

Then, with humility, he may add: “Thank God, my child 
is developing courage. Thank God, he is going forth with 
the ability to be straightforward and honest in how he feels. 
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Thank God, he is strengthened by the sureness that comes 
from long knowledge of being loved. 

“These things I have helped him to fashion. With them 
he will adjust more nobly to whatever circumstances he 
meets. They will carry him through. They will be his tools 
for creating a saner day's world.” 


BY WAY OF PREDICTION 


Too often we react with unhappiness and irritability 

when our baby cries. 

If we only realized it, his cry is his one and only way of 

communicating with us. 

As we know this, and as we are able to anticipate the 

sort of answers he needs, we can make our reactions 
' happier ones. 

Answering him with increased closeness becomes easy 

to do when we know why he cries. 

Early love and protectiveness can lay foundations for 

future courage, straightforwardness, lovingness, and 

the ability to adjust. 

Not only our child's future but our own is involved: 

Our happiness in being his parent, our satisfaction in 

his confidence in us, our pride in him as he grows. 


Not only is our own happiness at stake but the world 
which he helps to create later. 


EARLY UNDERSTANDING 
OF OUR CHILDREN 
IS A PART OF 
OUR CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


Chapter 5 


THE FEEDING DILEMMA 


Customs WHICH SURROUND the food we eat are pervasive 
customs. Those who are investigating ways and means of 
changing eating habits in the United States are discouraged. 
They are discovering strong barriers standing in the way of 
greater utilization of the more plentiful foodstuffs. Today 
is the day of the beefsteak. Any little restaurant that still 
flaunts a steak sign draws a waiting line a mile long. A 
recent cartoon showed a crowd in an art gallery, pushing 
and jostling to get closer to one particular painting—a plat- 
ter on which reposed a beautiful steaming steak. 

Who would choose navy beans or soy beans, even liver, 
freely out of his own desire, as a substitute for steak? And 
yet, nutritionally speaking, a steak contains about twenty- 
two grams of protein. So also does a third of a cup of soy 
beans or a cup and a fourth of navy beans. Liver and kidney 
and such are not only as good a source of protein as steak. 
They have advantages in that they are better sources of 
minerals and vitamins. As for cottage cheese. It lacks iron, 
but it has the advantage of supplying greater vitamin con- 
tent and far more calcium and phosphorus. A cup and 
a fourth of cottage cheese and an iron pill may well substi- 
tute for a porterhouse steak. But who wants them to? 

The fact that the women of England are baking Ameri- 
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can apple pies for our boys attests to the emphasis we place 
on established food customs, 

Nor have such customs to do entirely with what we eat. 
When we eat is also of the essence. Tea at four in the after- 
noon is enjoyed by the British. But, since it is not part of 
the custom of the American male, he looks on it as a waste 
of time. Even more significant is the curious thing that 
happened to thousands of swing-shift workers when they 
were newly inducted into industry. A large number lost 
considerable weight. Their established periods of eating 
were upset. 

"I'm just not hungry for dinner at three in the afternoon 
before I go to work. And so I grab a sandwich. At mid-shift 
of course it's a sandwich again out of the lunch box. I 
thought, at first, that when I got through I'd run to the 
nearest place for a good full meal. But somehow eleven- 
thirty isn't the right time for dinner." 

In Los Angeles, the restaurants are jammed at five and 
six-thirty. In Mexico City, they are scarcely populated by 
diners until around ten-thirty and eleven-thirty at night. 
The swing-shift worker with customs appropriate to Mex- 
ico City would have no difficulty in adjusting to a full meal 
after work. 

Reiteration of the emphasis we place on clock-time to 
regulate our meals was recently dramatized in a yearly feast 
of the Southwestern Indians. One of the dancers, represent- 
ing a white man, unbuttoned first a rain-coat, then an over- 
coat, then an undercoat. Finally he drew a very large watch 
out of his vest and remarked, “I must see whether it is time 
to be hungry." 1 * 

No wonder, with such emphasis on the what and the 

* References for this chapter will be found on page 254. 
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when of eating, that we who are parents should become 
upset when we contemplate changing any of the what's or 
when's for our children. 

We want the new baby who has just arrived to have all 
the right what's and when's. We believe in this strongly. A 
careful routine is considered fully as important as a careful 
formula. There are accepted, established when's to baby 
feeding. (Consideration of the effect of these is incidentally 
almost as important for those of us who are parents of older 
children as for the parents of a new baby. It may explain 
some of the relationships with our children which we have 
never understood. It may explain some of the conflicts 
which have arisen between us.) 

When to feed a baby is as crucial a question as what to 
feed him. If he is nursed it is more crucial. The what then 
takes more or less care of itself. And yet, a great number of 
mothers adhere unquestioningly to the three or four-hour 
interval as the final when. Feeding the baby every three or 
four hours is the accepted thing. Perfectly timed by the 
clock, or almost perfectly! We can forgive ourselves for 
"cheating" a little once in a while, when baby has been 
crying literally for an hour or more; when that hour has 
seemed like a day, and the day like a year. 

Even though the accepted routine may make mother and 
baby miserable, we cling to it. Even though it means, too, 
that father will be unhappy as well by virtue of having a 
frazzled wife on his hands and a screaming infant. 

In the face of all the difficulties created by three- and 
four-hour schedules adhered to willy-nilly, it is curious that 
so few of us have questioned it. It is curious that we have 
not wondered whether it was perhaps not quite the right 
schedule for our particular baby. And yet, not too curious! 
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After all, we are accustomed to heed the established when’s. 
Here is simply another when which has become entrenched 
in our folkways since great-grandmother’s time. We there- 
fore react with hesitancy and questioning to the idea that 
the three or four-hour intervals are not right for all babies. 

What with careful observation and study, we now know 
that babies vary in their hunger cycles. So do we. Some of 
us find our appetites fitting in nicely with the exact hours 
of accepted mealtimes. Some of us get hungry before meal- 
time rolls around. If so we may become ice-box pilferers, or 
nibblers, or cocktail-before-dinner habitués. In such man- 
ner, we preserve the accustomed meal hour, and at the 
same time appease hunger as it crops up. Failing such ap- 
peasement we are apt to grow irritable and cross. One wife 
learned that her house could be a far more peaceful place 
if she greeted hubby with a snack on his arrival home each 
evening. "It holds him until dinner's ready. If he has it, 
he’s sweet. If he doesn’t, he’s mean as a bear.” 

There are people who say, “I can go indefinitely without 
getting hungry,” versus others who say, “I always have a 
low period . . . before dinner,” or “around four in the 
afternoon," or "in the middle of the morning.” 

There are reasons for such variations in hunger. We are 
all well aware of the fact that metabolic rates differ from per- 
son to person. Some peope assimilate food more rapidly 
than do others. They burn fuel more rapidly. They need 
energy replenished sooner. As food is utilized, as the 
stomach is emptied, as blood sugar is reduced, hunger sets 
in. Since food is used at differing rates by different people, 
and by the same people at different times, since the stomach 
empties more rapidly some times than others, and since 
blood sugar is reduced at different rates—it follows that 
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hunger also varies. Probably also many psychological ele- 
ments enter in. If, for instance, we have been working un- 
der strain we may become either more or less hungry ac- 
cording to what food does for us. Or, if we are restless, we 
may find ourselves with one of those "nervous appetites” 
that makes us navigate continuously toward the cooky jar. 

When the adult grows hungry, he can do something 
about it. He may, of course, bear the discomfort in silent 
suffering, But if he does, he happens to be the chooser. For 
the infant, someone else is the chooser. He himself can do 
nothing about it. Nothing, beyond voicing his need for 
food by crying. 

Suppose we were in his place. Helpless to help ourselves. 
Suppose we asked for food and were ignored. How would 
we feel? 

We would obviously feel denied. Yes. But denied by 
whom? 

Misunderstood. Yes. But misunderstood by whom? 

Deserted. Yes. But deserted by whom? 

Cross. Yes. But cross at whom? 

If the same thing were to happen repeatedly, what con- 
clusions would we draw? First, that when we ask for some- 
thing we need—no one cares. Second, that since attempts 
to get help and make things right have proven useless, 
trying to right what's wrong in life doesn't work. Third, 
that if we attempt to communicate our troubles, we're mis- 
understood. Fourth, that confiding even in those who are 
nearest and dearest is a mistake. They have shown that they 
couldn't be depended on to understand or to help. It is they, 
after all, who have done the denying. It is they who have 
misunderstood. It is they who, by virtue of denial and mis- 
understanding, deserted us repeatedly in our hour of need 
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until finally nothing was left to do but to grow cross—good 
and cross—with them for letting us down. 

These are precisely the sort of reactions which occur in 
the infant. He does not, and cannot, put his feelings into 
so many words. But the seeds of many of his basic feelings 
are nonetheless sown. Not least among them are distrust 
and a lack of confidence in us who are his parents. Put into 
a similar position, we would feel similarly, as we have 
seen. 

But what if we have failed to realize all this before our 
children passed their infancy? Suppose they are already 
older, and that, all unwittingly, we have made life hard. 
Fortunately, with the right kind of handling, this can be 
made up for. 

The first step is to do just what we have been doing. To 
consider what has gone wrong. This puts us in a position to 
build next steps soundly. We cannot, after all, make up for 
what has been done until we know what it is that we need 
to make up for. As we recognize, for instance, that some of 
the present difficulties with our children date back to long- 
past disappointment in us, we can immediately see what 
needs to be done. We can watch then that further disap- 
pointments are minimized. As we recognize that some of 
our present difficulties grow out of a former lack of confi- 
dence in us, and a feeling that we failed to understand—we 

' can seek to regain confidence. We can try doubly to show 
that we do understand. If we realize that difficulties ema- 
nate from a child’s early crossness and resentment toward 
us, we can belatedly help these feelings to diminish. (But 
more of this later!) * 

On the other hand, suppose we learn, while our child is 

* See Chapter 8, page 106. 
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still an infant, what can happen as we disregard his anger. 
We can, then, try to change the picture. 

We can try. And yet very often we hesitate to. Three- 
and four-hour intervals are the accepted when’s of infant 
feeding. They follow the established custom. And it is hard, 
terribly hard, to go against custom. 

A short while ago, the matter of self-regulative feeding 
was discussed with a group of very intelligent mothers to 
whom the idea was new. Their responses were typical. 

“But, if I feed my baby whenever he cries,” said one 
mother in consternation, “where will routines go? Aren’t 
routines important?” 

“My whole schedule will get lopsided.” 

“And, if you feed a baby whenever he cries for food, 
aren't you spoiling him?" 

"Won't he cry for anything and everything and expect to 
get whatever he wants by crying?" 

"Won't I be waiting on him hand and foot for the rest of 
my life?" 

"My mother'd have cat-fits. She thought the way my sister 
did, sticking right to schedule, was perfect." 

In contrast, take the remarks of another group of moth- 
ers. They had not held to any three- or four-hour intervals. 
They had been guided instead by their babies’ crying. They 
were now comparing notes on results. 

"At first mine was irregular. Three hours would go by 
between two feedings. Then in two hours he'd ask for an- 
other feeding. In three hours for another. Then he'd go 
for about four-and-a-half hours. There was no rhyme or 
reason to it. . . ." 

"Except that he was feeling hungry and letting you know. 
Mine was the same." 
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“When you continued on, did yours become regular?” 

“Yes, by the time he was about two-and-a-half months 
old. That is, fairly regular. It got so I could estimate, ‘Now 
he'll be ready around five in the morning for his first feed- 
ing and about nine for his second. And about twelve noon 
and about five and eleven at night.’ In the morning it would 
actually be five sometimes, five-thirty sometimes, six some- 
times. The same with the other feedings. But he stuck to 
fairly regular intervals. I could count on them pretty well.” 

"Mine was regular sooner. When he was about six weeks 
old he put himself on a four-hour schedule almost exactly. 
But at first he was the most irregular thing you've ever 
seen." 

"Mine took longer than either of yours." 

“But the length of time your baby takes isn't the impor- 
tant point. The real crux is: Whát's happening to his dis- 
position? I've had two others and I fed them by the clock. I'd 
listen to them cry and I'd grit my teeth trying to stick to the 
schedule. But not with baby. The contrast, in terms of what 
happened to their respective dispositions, is amazing. The 
older children were much more difficult all the way along. 
By comparison, this one's an angel." 

“Mine also." 

"And mine." 

"How do you explain it?" 

“They cry to communicate their need to you. To tell you 
that they're hungry. And you show them you know what 
they mean. They don't have to cry any more, then, because 
they're miserable and misunderstood in addition to being 
hungry... ." 


“They don't have to cry to get back at you for letting 
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them suffer. You haven’t given them cause to feel denied or 
deserted or, as you said, misunderstood. . . .” 

* could shout when I think of all the bad moments it's 
saved me." 

Putting their babies on a self-regulative regime has 
proven a godsend to many mothers. The neighbors may not 
approve. Relatives may raise eyebrows. Even the pediatri- 
cian may think it a crazy idea, although many of the pedia- 
tricians who are now being trained in the psychology as well 
as the physiology of infant feeding are advocating self-regu- 
lative procedures. No matter what the weight of local dis- 
approval, the mothers who follow their babies leads do 
have the foremost experts in the country to back them up.** 
'They also have at hand some encouraging accounts writ- 
ten by mothers who have kept careful track of what has oc- 
curred with their own children.*-* 

The when's of eating are most widely chosen as one fol- 
lows an infant's own hunger cycle. Other questions follow: 
How long shall a feeding last? How much shall a baby con- 
sume? These, too, are questions which he, and only he, can 
answer. Fifteen minutes may be ample for one baby, but 
far too little for another. We have learned that the time 
involved serves two purposes. The first is to satisfy a child's 
hunger. Obviously, he alone knows when that is. The sec- 
ond is to satisfy his need for the activity of sucking. Ap- 
parently babies need this type of activity for its own sake 
as well as for the sake of food-getting. It helps them feel 
comfortable and warm and relaxed. It eases their sense 
of loneliness. In consequence, if they obtain an insuffi- 
cient amount of sucking when they are tiny, they are apt 
to make up for the lack by taking their thumbs later on 
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as substitutes. But, still more important, the lack of suffi- 
cient sucking may add to a baby's discomfort and sense of 
isolation. Just as do also a lack of sufficient cuddling or 
ready appeasement of hunger. He may grow, feeling de- 
prived and denied in one of his earliest needs. He may 
come to be more irritable than otherwise. He may proclaim 
his lack by added tears. 

And so the decision as to length of feelings must be his. 
Only he knows when he has had both enough food and 
enough sucking. He may desire fifteen minutes at one 
feeding, three minutes at another, forty minutes at a third. 
There is no rhyme or reason except his internal needs. And 
since we have no way of seeing inside of him, and since he 
has no way of explaining to us in words, we must remain 
content to let his actions speak for him. 

By the very same measuring rod, we will not want to press 
him to consume more than he wishes. If we press, he may 
press back. And we will end up in continuous bouts for 
control. At one feeding three ounces may suffice him. At 
another he may want six or seven, five or eight. Again, he 
alone knows. As he grows older, he will vary not only in 
quantity but in what kinds of food he likes. Children have 
been known to go on egg-jags or on an exclusive run of 
peas or prunes. But curiously, if they are left to choose 
what they wish from a varied table, they reach a balanced 
diet all on their own.* When a child refuses food, he has 
some reason for not wanting it. When he eats very little, 
again he has his reasons. He may be coming down with a 
cold. Or he simply may not have a hungry day. His actions 


are the only indications he possesses by which to let us 
know. 
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It follows that he, too, will, in general, be the one to 
know when he shall sleep, when he shall wake, and when 
his bowels will move. Any set schedule which we may make 
for him and which happens not to fit in with his own nat- 
ural rhythms will bring far more trouble to us than to him. 
We are the chief losers. We lose his faith in us. We lose 
his confidence in the fact that we, his parents, are able to 
understand him. We also lose a part of his love. Could he 
have greater confidence in us, and could he depend more 
fully on our understanding, he would love us more. 

Our children want and need to be loved by us. The re- 
verse is equally true. We also want and need to be loved 
by our children. As we lose even a small part of the love 
they might give us, we sacrifice some of the more fulfilling 
aspects of our relationships with them, and of our deep sat- 
isfaction as parents who are also people. 

` Where the many basic reasons for self-regulation are un- 
derstood, a mother can feel more justified and more secure 
in following it through. Out of it can grow a far larger good 
than is immediately apparent. Benefit comes to the parents 
in manifold fashion, Instead of a whiny, protesting baby, 
they have a far more peaceful one. They themselves feel a 
deepened sense of relaxation. A sense of ease. Greater con- 
tentment. Greater comfortableness and assurance in the 
role of parenthood. 

In addition, they are taking out insurance against the 
grief of subsequent feeding difficulties. A satisfactory re- 
gime early can go far toward preventing later plaints of 
"He won't eat," with the concomitant parental head-hold- 
ings, worry, endless anxiety and the terrible fear that he 
will be undernourished, that he will be "stunted and skinny 
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and a fit host for any germ.” Visions of his appearing like 
one of the cadaverous little children of Greece need no 
longer haunt his parents’ sleep. 

Knowledge that children’s appetites lessen between the 
first and second birthdays keeps parents from fretting when 
this occurs. It may seem curious that children of two, three, 
and four should eat less than year-old babies. And yet this 
is what normally happens. Explanation lies in the fact that 
rate of growth slows down considerably after the first year 
so that less food is necessary for body maintenance plus 
growth. 

Knowledge that children eat slowly is also useful. It can 
help parents to shove off impatience. It can keep them from 
exerting the kind of pressure that only prolongs the trou- 
ble. From forty minutes to an hour for a main meal is none 
too long for a two-year-old. From thirty to forty minutes, 
none too long for breakfast or supper. But nowhere along 
the line can parents ignore what has happened carlier. If 
they have left a baby to his own misery, he has naturally 
felt resentful. He quite naturally wants to get even. Refusal 
to eat is one way which he intuitively feels will be effective. 
It is. It makes his parents miserable. It serves the child as a 
masterful revenge for what he has felt to be a lack of love 
and understanding. 

Children do this sort of thing unconsciously. They can- 
not put into words why they are doing it. They do not 
know. One three-year-old, however, furnishes the inevita- 
ble exception. 


“Why don't you eat, Johnnie?" The tone was inquiring, 
not scolding. 


“Bee-cause,” said Johnnie thoughtfully and with grave 
deliberation. “Because it's fun to see my mother hop." 
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“I see. You like to make her mad?” 

“Uhuh. Bee-cause,” slowly, and then in a rush, "she likes 
to make me mad. She always likes to.” 

Had language permitted, he might have added that his 
impression dated from a way back. She had very strictly 
timed his feeding. She had very carefully regulated the rest 
of his life. She had been a superconscientious mother. But 
he had interpreted her solicitude to mean something quite 
different. He had interpreted it in terms of the feelings 
with which he had responded. He had felt resentful and 
“mad.” Hence she had tried to make him mad. 

Prevention of resentment which can spell. unhappiness 
for both child and parent includes those things that have 
been repeatedly mentioned: The bringing of comfort 
when a child is in distress. Plenty of cuddling. A self-regu- 
lative regime to assure avoidance of the unnecessary pres- 
sures and denials that make us, his parents, seem heartless 
and cruel. 

As we put these things into practice, much of the di- 
lemma of feeding will have been solved. Moreover, from 
early in life, our children will have built confidence in our 
wanting them to be comfortable and happy. We will not 
have made them feel otherwise from having imposed un- 
Necessary discomfort on them. 

As they grow, we will want, also, to take other steps in 
regard to their eating. We will not want to press them to 
give up breast or bottle suddenly and at a speed too fast 
for them. Again, each baby has his own tempo. One child 
is pleasantly and successfully weaned at eight months; an- 
other may not be ready to give up breast or bottle until ten 
months, or eleven, or twelve. Gradual transition will always 
be more acceptable than sudden breaking off. A little of the 
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new food, or new way of feeding, introduced before or 
during the old, will gradually accustom the baby to it. 
Protests are good indications that we are moving too fast. 
Never should a baby be taken off the old as long as he 
clings to it. If he clings to a bottle until he is two, it is far 
better to let him have it than to fight with him to give 
it up. He reacts to our pressure, not by wanting to give up 
the bottle, but by feeling that we are cruel. What he is 
learning is not that he has to “eat nicely,” but rather that 
we are hard-hearted and that we fail to understand him. 
He is learning to resent us, not to love us and to heed us 
well. 

We can be helped, too, in our relationship with our chil- 
dren, by disregarding manners for a long, long time. The 
more important things are that a child enjoy his food, and 
that he gain a deep conviction of our wanting him to be 
happy. Whether he uses fingers or fork makes really very 
little difference. When he arrives at the age of reason, he 
will use his fork no matter what has happened earlier. And 
no one will remember whether he was ten months old or 
three years old when he first began. 

One mother, who observed all these conditions gives a 
fascinating report of what occurred.^ * She tells of starting 
with cow's milk when her child was six months old because 
her supply of breast milk was diminishing. She says: ET 
offered him a bottle before and after the daytime feedings. 
At first he didn't like it and used to spit and make a wry face 
upon tasting the milk. I didn't urge, but continued to offer 
the milk and let it go at that. After about ten days, he 
began taking the bottle happily and contentedly. . . . As 
he slowly increased the amount taken from the bottle, I 
eliminated first one, then another breast feeding, not wean- 
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ing him completely from the breast until the eleventh 
month.” Five months to wean him. But the mother did 
not react with impatience. She understood that babies need 
a long time. Her understanding made life easier for both 
her child and herself. And no doubt for her husband as 
well. 

Her adaptation to her child and her lack of emphasis on 
manners stand out nicely as she goes on. “For a brief time 
I could feed him solids satisfactorily by having him lie on 
his back. . . . When he grew too active for this passive 
position, I tried various chairs or held him in my lap. Soon 
he wanted to stand all the time. . . . So he stood in a play 
pen or crib while we fed him.” Again her easy reaction is 
apparent. How different the result would have been had 
she fought with him to “Sit down and be a good boy." 

She goes on to say that when “he was ready to feed him- 
self, he was not ready to sit in a chair long enough to finish 
a feeding. This problem we solved by putting the baby and 
a plate into the play pen or crib. He was a funny sight. He 
would sit and eat for a few minutes, sometimes with his 
spoon, but usually with his hands, then get up and walk 
about a bit, and later return to his food. For a month or 
so he often needed some help with the feeding, but shortly 
after he was a year old he became quite insistent about his 
ability to feed himself, refusing to be fed. During his fif- 
teenth month he gradually developed the ability to sit in 
a chair, and eventually graduated to eating at his own ta- 
ble 2s 

Her attitude toward the whole process shows when she 
says, "I did what I could to meet his own desires regarding 
food, and I placed no arbitrary restrictions on his eating 
merely for the sake of training him." * 
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Perhaps all of this may seem like needless giving in. Such 
reactions on our part are quite usual. When we discover 
them, it becomes a good plan to look into ourselves and to 
wonder. To start, for instance, with: "What's wrong about 
giving in? Why shouldn't 1 do it?” 

Our answer may be: “He'll become unmanageable. He'll 
want everything his own way.” 

A second question then: “Whose way do I want?” An 
honest answer this time is less easy, But if we are honest, 
we'll admit: “My own way, of course.” And we'may add 
quickly: "Why not? It's a parent's job to help his children 
do the right things." 

A third question then might be: "Would we want to 
listen to someone who wanted us to do things Ais way all 
the time? Or would we be more apt to listen if we knew 
that he usually considered our way, too?" 

And a fourth question: "Why don't I want to go my 
child's way?" 

We may then discover that, like a million other people, 
we heartily dislike the idea of being "led around by the 
nose." We don't want to be told what to do and what not 
to do. We don't want to be bossed. We're sick of it. We've 
had enough of it in our lives in the past to last us for always. 

We may discover, too, that we have always wanted a 
chance to even up the score. The more we've been bossed 
earlier, the more true this is apt to be now. Here, at last, 
1s our perfect opportunity. A tiny, helpless creature. When 
we hold him, he looks so soft and yielding. Now, at last, 
we are to have our own turn at leading. Now, at last, we 
are to be the one to say what is what. 

“All my life I'd been the one who'd been told. By my 
father and my mother and my older brother and sister, and 
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by my grandpa who lived with us, and by a maiden aunt. 
I was sick of it. And then I married a man who went on 
telling me." No wonder this woman wanted a turn to do 
the telling. No wonder many of us do! 

. In the face of our own backgrounds of having-been-told, 
it is quite natural that we should not want to follow our 
infant's lead. We want to be the person who tells. We want 
to be the leader. We resent the idea of our baby's robbing 
us of the chance. 

In actuality, however, the chance comes to us in quite 
other fashion. The more we can let a child lead when he 
is little, the more do we become the leaders as he grows. 
His desire to imitate and please and be like us increases as 
he loves and admires us; not as he resents and hates. Real 
leadership evolves out of friendliness and love and under- 
standing. Such leadership endures through the years. It 
springs from his desire; not from our coercion. We lead in 
lovingness rather than in strife. 


TO THINK ABOUT 


Eating problems are probably the most common chil- 
dren’s twentieth-century disease. 

Probably no eating problem ts solely an eating prob- 
lem. It ts almost always a problem of resentment as 
well. 

Resentment dates back to when a child is small; to 
when he is unable to protest effectually at the various 
discomforts and deprivations which are his. 

It is often difficult for us to let an infant decide when 
and how much he will eat; and yet only he can be the 
judge of what he needs to make him comfortable. 
Frequently we feel, as we let a child take the lead, that 
we are giving up our parental prerogative. 

The more we have been led in the past, the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to relinquish the leadership role in 
acceding to a child’s wishes. 

We can, however, establish real leadership, not by de- 
manding, but by understanding. A small bit of spon- 
taneous fellowship is worth much more than a large 
lot of obedience coercively gained. 


THE MOST SATISFYING LEADERSHIP 
SPRINGS FROM 
A BASIS OF LOVING 
AND OF BEING LOVED 
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more, that this comes from someone who is larger and 
stronger and who grows angry at the least protest. But he 
can’t walk. His leg isn’t ready to carry his weight. Discom- 
fort and failure and frustration are bound to result no mat- 
ter how much he tries. Occasionally, perhaps, he will have 
the ability to tolerate the discomfort, to go beyond it and 
to use the leg in halting fashion. But at the price of terrific 
inner strain. 

Analogously, a baby’s muscles are not ready to carry him 
in controlled fashion through demands which are made 
upon him too early. Actually his rectal muscles are not 
ready to control his bowel movements until he is around 
nine months old.* Further sets of muscles are not ready to 
control urination completely until he is approximately four 
years old; although some degree of control is possible from 
fifteen or eighteen months on.‘ A sense of failure results 
when he is expected to do more than he can manage with- 
out strain. 

Most parents do not know these facts. They hear that a 
friend’s child is trained for defecation by three or four 
months, that still another is trained in urinary control by 
a year. Their child must do as well. They begin holding 
the little thing on a chamber when he can scarcely keep 
from wobbling his head. They begin to haul him into the 
bathroom every fifteen or twenty minutes, when he can 
scarcely wobble on his feet. And then they grow disap- 
any and upset, and a tiny bit mad, or more so, when he 

ils. 

Continuous pressing spells failure, not only for baby, but 
for parents; not only for the present, but for future years. 
Continuous failure, moreover, spells even a larger threat. 
A society made up of people who are used to failing is in a 
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position of grave danger. It, too, will in some degree fail. 

Out of such small beginnings, large consequences do 
grow. 

“But,” comes a protest, “I’ve seen a lot of babies who 
don't fail. The Jones baby was trained by two months for 
bowel control, and by eleven months for urinary control. 
The Smith baby was only six weeks old; and Maria Johnson 
was completely dry by the time she was a year.” 

Lots of children are. 

“Then why say they've failed?" 

Because of the strain on them, and the results of it. It is 
like the strain that comes from walking on a leg that isn't 
ready to be used only worse, because the whole matter is 
complicated by another aspect. Elimination in infancy and 
early childhood is a very pleasurable affair. The nerve end- 
ings around the organs of elimination are far more sensitive 
than in later life. Any interference with control of elimina- 
tion spells simultaneously interference with the securing ot 
the pleasure involved in the process. The coldness of the 
chamber and toilet detract from the baby's most primitive 
kind of enjoyment. The demands for regularity take away 
his sovereignty in producing enjoyment when and where he 
wills. So, when toilet training starts, he must not only be 
ready in terms of muscular development. He must also 
be ready in terms of willingness to give up these forms of 
primitive pleasure. He must be at a stage where life has 
come to embrace many more interests for him, where he 
can comprehend what is being asked and where he can 
take pleasure in successfully achieving it. He must beata 
stage where he takes pleasure in imitating his parents and 
in doing what they suggest. 

Until he is at such a stage, his protest over attempts to 
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train him, if he could explain it, would run something like 
this. “You great big bully, you, making me do these things 
which are so difficult and which rob me of some of my main 
pleasures in life. I'm afraid not to. And I'm afraid, too, 
that I can't continue to do what you expect of me. I'm afraid 
of failing. But more, I'm afraid even of what you'll do to 
me if I don't do what you want. You're making me uncer- 
tain and uncomfortable, don't you see? You're making me 
hate you for getting me so upset. Just you wait. I'll manage 
to do what you wish right now. But I'll get even with you 
some way or another later." 

As he grows, then, he takes his revenge by refusing to cat, 
by not talking, by bursts of temper, by stubborn obstinacy, 
by profanities to which he finds people objecting; by noise 
if it irritates; by teasing if it bothers; by lying, by stealing if 
his revenge becomes extreme; by every sort of negligence 
and aggravation. If he wets, then, or soils, after he is actually 
capable of control, the significance of his incontinence 
points toward similar intent. 'Then, a parent's accusation 
that he is being "particularly disagreeable and mean” is 
just about right. Only it is the parent, himself, who has 
caused the meanness. Unintentionally, unknowingly, but 
actually, nonetheless. Then Mrs. Jones, and Mr. Jones, or 
whoever happen to be his parents, suffer far more than 
had there been a few more diapers earlier and a little less 
insistence, And he enjoys the suffering. For, in him a 
streak of cruelty has been born. 

There are those who believe that any early pressures and 
frustrations may generate cruelty in the individuals who 
have been made to suffer. There are those who believe that 
sadism arises with particular readiness out of the suffering 
which is endured because of too strict demands in regard to 
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early elimination. Whichever is true, the implications re- 
main the same. We have seen enough of society in which 
cruelty runs rife. We have seen enough cruelty in our own 
lifetime not to wish to further it in our children's. We do 
not wish to do anything to our children that will make them 
party to it later on. We have suffered through the ultimate 
expression of cruelty in killing and in war. As we implant 
cruelty in any shape, form, or manner in our children, we 
will only suffer more. As they assume the reins of manhood 
and womanhood, they will carry forward a structure of liv- 
ing into which cruelty is rooted, and out of which bitter- 
ness grows. 

When it becomes feasible for a child to control with ease 
the sphincter muscles on which defecation and urination 
depend, and when it becomes not too depriving to give up 
the primitive pleasure of eliminating as he wishes, then 
we no longer run the danger of making him feel pressures 
and stresses for which he must retaliate. Roughly and in 
general terms, as indicated, the muscles controlling defeca- 
tion are ready by approximately nine months, while those 
controlling urination are capable of some control begin- 
ning around fifteen or eighteen months, although they are 
not capable of full control until around four years. The 
time when the primitive pleasure aspect lessens depends on 
the personality development of the whole individual. Only 
the child, himself, can tell actually when either neuro- 
muscular or sensory readiness for learning control of elimi- 
native functions has occurred. And he discovers it only as 
he tries himself out. 

A good plan, therefore, is to give him opportunities every 
so often for trying. We can begin around nine months for 
bowel control, and around fifteen months for control of 
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urination. If he is not ready, he will protest, or simply fail 
to comprehend or be interested. We can take lack of com- 
prehension, lack of interest, and protestation as his ways of 
telling us that he is not yet ready to learn. 

“Kathie trained herself to be dry in one day," announced 
Kathie’s father. 

"How do you mean?” 

"Well, you see, we tried her when she was fifteen months 
old. We put her on a specific liquid intake and recorded 
how often the diapers were wet, and roughly the intervals 
between. Then we managed to catch her just before ‘wet- 
ting time.’ But nothing doing! We tried for about a day and 
a half, and then she started fretting. She apparently didn’t 
understand what it was all about, and it irked her. She 
probably felt we were mauling and hauling her and inter- 
rupting more delightful activities for no good purpose. So 
we let her go. About six weeks later, we tried again. Again 
no luck. So, last month, when she was twenty months old, 
all of a sudden, when we put her on the toilet, after not 
having bothered her for at least a month, she suddenly 
seemed to savvy. Now, every couple of hours will do, and 
unless it’s cold or she's had a lot of extra liquids, or unless 
poi got excited over something, she's been perfectly 

ry." 

Kathie's mother details the same sort of development in 
control of bowels at about ten months. She wisely adds that 
she will not expect complete control of urination till much 
later, and comments that she realizes that night-time dry- 
ness doesn't come till at least six months after daytime con- 
trol has been established. 

"Do you ever scold her when she's wet?" 

"Why should I? Until she's around four she won't have 
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sufficient neuro-muscular development to stay dry under 
all circumstances. If it’s cold, or if she’s had a lot to drink, 
or if there’s some unusual excitement, or if she gets so in- 
terested in her play that she forgets—I know it's perfectly 
in order. I’ve seen her wet, too, obviously to get even with 
me if I’ve been terribly busy and have ignored her for sev- 
eral hours. But that's a sign that I've been negligent rather 
than Kathie.” 

Kathie’s parents are unusual. They have been fortunate 
in knowing more than parents usually know. They have 
been free in putting their knowledge to use. It is much 
more usual for parents either not to know, or for them to 
find the doing too difficult. 

To illustrate: The matter was inquired into in a group of 
one hundred and eleven children.* For two-thirds of the 
children, bowel training began under three months of age. 
For three-fourths of the children training for control of 
urination was started before they were a year old; for ap- 
proximately one-fourth, before six months. Most of these 
children evidenced some of the hostile expressions we have 
been talking of. Most of them, at nursery school age, also 
showed a kind of “fixation” of interest in the eliminative 
processes, which indicated that they had not had enough 
opportunity to live out the primitive pleasure part of the 
process earlier. Clay, paints, even crayola were used to 
make “grunts” and “doodoos” and “icky b.m's." Moreover, 
several of the children used these symbolic excreta as weap- 
ons with which to do harm. "I'll make you messy with it 
till you scream," said one child of four. “I'll throw it at 
you and make you die,” said one child of three. Elimination 
had not only a “dirty” connotation. It was connected with 
hurting others, It was connected with cruelty in the chil- 
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dren's minds. Possibly because something which to them 
spelled cruelty had been automatically involved while they 
were being taught too early control. 

Another matter which complicates training lies at the 
other end of the pole, or rather of the digestive tract. An- 
other source of primitive pleasure has come to a child 
through his sucking. But that, too, has been curtailed. He 
has been allowed to suck ordinarily only while feeding, and 
that for a prescribed number of minutes. If he then takes 
his thumb, he is even more vigorously treated. That, too, 
is a "messy habit" which his mother must curtail. Or she 
adheres to the theory, now disproven ? that her baby’s jaws 
will grow like a brindle bulldog's. In either case, for the 
child every source of pleasure is seemingly curtailed. No 
wonder that he resents the training. It is the last straw. 

“But it's so much easier not to train them when they’re 
too little. I wonder why people keep on doing it all the 
time.” 

Certainly delaying the training process can make life 

more simple and peaceful for both parent and child. It is far 
better to bear with diapers early than dynamite later; far 
easier to have wetting than fretting; far simpler to tolerate 
soiling than the continuous embroiling that can otherwise 
result. 
; The most obvious reason for instigating training early 
is that, “It’s our duty to our children to train them to be 
clean when they're young. If we didn't we wouldn’t think 
much of our ability as parents,” 

But behind the obvious, a good many other reasons 
may lie. 

Perhaps in our own childhood we were made to feel that 
being “messy” was a heinous sin, Perhaps, even though we 
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have long since forgotten it, we were made to feel ashamed 
of our own slips in continence when we were small. Pos- 
sibly we were made ashamed of sex in some fashion which 
caused us to cringe equally over matters connected with 
elimination. The two systems are so closely related in the 
human body that it is easy to mix one up with the other. 
So many early happenings can go into building the feeling 
in us that bodily functions are somehow unclean. As re- 
sult, we press to make them at least as clean as we can. 

Dependency on our own families may enter in. If there 
has been stress on cleanliness of any sort from our parents, 
we may cling to it and feel pushed to train our children. 
Cleanliness is so much part of our family tradition that we 
feel impelled to stand by it. “My mother'd die if I let Junior 
go on being such a filthy little beast,” was the way a certain 
timid and gentle girl expressed it. 

“It’s the thing to do, to be clean,” another emphatically 
stated, 

And so, those of us who did push and prod and press our 
children in stressing the control of elimination need not 
blame ourselves unduly. We've had a good deal of com- 
pany. Countless other parents have prodded similarly. It’s 
never too late, though, to change in attitude. Only it is hard 
to say in midstream, “I’ve made a mistake. Now Tl start 
all over.” It’s hard to decide when there’s a baby a few 
months old, with whom training has just started, to dis- 
continue. It is hard, when two children have been brought 
up one way, to start a third on a quite different path. It 
is hard to say: “I hope my grandchildren have the advan- 
tages that my own children missed in a training sense as 
well as in more material matters.” For, all of these admis- 
sions are admissions of having made mistakes. 
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Says Nancy, age four: 


Mistakes mean 
When you forget. 
It’s not much fun 
To make them, 
I'd rather not. 


"When you laugh 
Kind of thickish 
And twirl around 
And look away 


It means you're telling 
What's no truth. 

It's not much fun to do that, 
I'd rather not.* 


To Nancy, mistakes were identified as misdeeds. But, 
some of us can go beyond this. Mistakes actually mean 
that chances for improvement are greater than if mistakes 
had not been made. Mistakes open up opportunities. Op- 
portunities for doing better. Opportunities for more con- 
certed focus and awareness. Opportunities for seeing. The 
only mistake that should be identified as a misdeed is the 


mistake of not wanting to see. But then that, also, has its 
reasons. 


TO APPLY NOT ONLY TO BABIES 


Continuous demands which call for greater capacities 
and skills than a person possesses bring fear of failure. 
Too heavy demands create loss of faith in self. 

Too heavy demands bring a sense that life is hard, 


Too heavy demands cause resentment toward those 
who do the demanding. 


A PERSON MUST 
BE CAPABLE AND READY TO ACCOMPLISH 
IF HE IS TO 
ACCOMPLISH WELL 


Chapter 7 


THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER 


Bossy, WHO HAS JUST turned three, stands next to the 
bassinet where his new-born sister lies sleeping. He looks 
at her quizzically. “But she isn't a girl, Mommie.” 

Mommie looks puzzled. 

"She isn't a girl! But she is, dear." 

“But she hasn't got hair." 

Question on question follows. Why doesn't she run? Why 
doesn't she open her eyes? Why does she cry? Pokes with 
a none too clean hand accompany the questions. When you 
ask about eyes not opening, you touch them to see if they 
won't open. When you ask about hair, you touch the place 
where hair should be to convince yourself that there really 
isn't any. 

Mother's answers go something like this. "She can't run 
yet, Bobby—don't uncover her—because she's not old 
enough. She opens her eyes—don't touch them, you'll hurt 
her. She's too tiny to be touched—except once in a while 
when she's—didn't you hear me say not to touch her—not 
sleeping. . . . She's so cute, the little darling. . . ." 

Bobby stands with his no longer wandering hands be- 
side him, staring at the baby. And then, all of a sudden, 
"She's so cute, I could eat her up.” And his mouth travels 
downward in a cannibalistic gesture. 
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“I don't know what to do," moans mother, quite at the 
end of her rope. 

"I don't know what to do, the way my children fight. One 
threw toilet water at the other this morning; and I don’t 
mean the nice kind. . . .” 

“I don't know what to do. The younger one can't seem to 
understand that the older ones do have more privileges just 
because they are older. . . .” 

“I don't know what to do. The older one grabs every- 
thing from the baby. . . .” 

“And when I hug one, you'd think the other had never 
hadakiss . . ." 

*You want children to play together and to love each 
other. You have more than one child so that they'll have 
companionship. And yet every time you leave them by 
themselves, they start scalping. . . ." 

Jealousy between children in the family is so usual that 
anyone with more than one child recognizes the picture. 

"Except me," says the occasional voice. And then nine 
sets of parents stare. 

"What do you mean?" 

“Oh, my two never fight. They love each other. The little 
one follows the big one about. The older one is so proud 
and pleased with everything the little one does. Even though 
he's only four, he acts like a little father to the baby. Never 
a mean word or a cross one. He gives up his toys like an 
angel..." 

"But," with a gasp, "it's not quite natural. . . .' 

Nor is it. 

Five times out of six when children show such undeviat- 
ingly loving behavior, there's a lot of unlovingness piling 
up underneath. Often the sweetness is a mask to cover up 
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feelings which a child knows are unacceptable to his par- 
ents. If he has to try tremendously hard not to betray what 
he really feels, one good way is to keep up such a steady 
stream of the opposite feelings that not a bit of the other 
can squeeze through. It comes out, however, in devious 
ways. One child bit and scratched every other child in sight. 
Another sulked by himself in a corner and developed some 
physical symptoms—extreme constipation and a hacking 
little cough that persisted for months after the birth of a 
younger brother. Still another began to stutter. Strong 
feelings just cannot be kept inside without taking their 
toll in some manner. And so, for all concerned, a little show- 
ing of the real metal is much better than an alloy. 

“Yes, I know how it feels to have to share mother and 
father and their time and attention and affection with some 
other child. It’s hard. I know it makes you feel mean. I 
know it makes you feel that you don't love your brother, 
or sister, all of the time. . . ,” Many parents have learned 
to approach the thing after this fashion, 

"Come and tell me about it, . .” with encouragement 
for the child to pour out how he feels, 

That way he gets rid of some of the load at least! And 
more lovingness, rather than less, results. "There's more 
room for it, what with some of the green-eyed feelings hav- 
ing been poured out. 

When children are too young to talk much about feel- 
ings, they can play them out, 

"Here's a baby doll, Joan. We'll call her Sister. You can 
take care of her and make her do anything you want. ... 
Yes, surely you can spank her. All you want." 

This isn't a new idea. It's been done many times before. 
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Even in the middle ages there were effigies on which people 
vented their feelings. 

“But I shiver when I see such feelings. They go 
against me!” 

Many parents echo this sentiment. They may realize that 
small jealousies are natural. And yet, admission makes them 
cringe. 

There’s usually a reason why. 

It is difficult to tolerate in others any quality which we 
dislike in ourselves. 

Most of us, in our own days of growing up had moments 
large and small of being jealous. Many of us still have such 
moments in our present lives. 

The traditional form of jealousy is that which the hus- 
band feels in relation to his wife’s relations with other men, 
and the same in reverse. “I can’t talk, dance, or look at a 
man without Ronald’s having fits,” is a complaint fre- 
quently uttered. But it isn’t one that stands in solitude with- 
out any brilliant and brittle companions. 

Here is a large-boned man. Very serious. His deep-set, 
gray eyes are worried. “No,” he says, “I’m not proud of 
myself for it. But I'll be damned if I can help it. We're fine 
together, Kate and I. If only that bitch of an aunt would 
stay out of the picture. Kate listens to whatever she says 
as if it were law. What I say is out. I might as well not open 
my mouth... .” 

Here is a brown-eyed, quiet woman, the tears welling 
up. “I shall go slowly crazy if his mother doesn’t stay at 
her home instead of barging over into mine. Why seven 
days out of seven have to be spent rearranging my furni- 
ture; my pots and pans, my children, I can't see. And ac- 
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cording to Hal, her arrangements are, of course, always 
several degrees better than mine.” 

Here is another woman, face bright with anger. "I feel 
like half a wife, that's all. His sister's the other half. She's 
his heart and his soul and his gospel all combined." 

Here is another, remembering. “When I was little, there 
were the three of us, father and mother and me. No other 
children. Mother was lovely. Dark and slender with the 
bluest eyes you've ever seen. Like delphinium. She was 
always quiet, too. Gentle. But whenever she spoke my father 


- listened. And sometimes, in fact quite often, there'd be 


something hard and steely behind her quietness. And then 
his big shoulders would stoop. And I'd feel as if I could 
kill her. Why did she have to treat him like that? Why 


couldn't she leave him alone to play happily with me? We'd i 


have such fun until she'd come between." 

And a man, with hair graying. "He's always had the 
breaks, my brother. From the time we were little. I'd get 
measles or chicken-pox, and somehow he'd always escape. 
I'd get caught for smoking; he'd get by. He got the scholar- 
ship for college, the good jobs after, and the chance of a 
lifetime now in the Blank concern; while I go plugging 
away year after year. I used to wish he'd been born into a 
different family, so the contrast wouldn't be so keen." ^ 
1 Jealousy of mother-in-law, sister-in-law, aunts, uncles; 
jealousy of mother or father; jealousy of sisters and brothers 
—all are so tremendously common that it would be hard 
for anyone to escape some experience with such emotion 
in the course of a life. * , 

i Often, to a person as a child, the jealousy was far more . 
intense than remembered. Emotions to children are.very 
real and vivid. They are often so clear and so near the sur- 
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face that they shock the child himself. Then he must shove 
them off and away. Then he must cover them over and deny 
"them. This tendency is apparent in children as they project 
their emotions outward in their play, and then, suddenly, 
are contrite over what has come— just as suddenly deny- 
ing. 

‘Take, for instance, Lana. She is three. Vivid and brilliant. 
She is playing with a family of dolls representing her 
mother, her father, and herself. All of a sudden, she throws 
the father onto the floor. "He's away now. He's gone away 
from the rest.” 

Some time later, she asks for a father to be made out of 
clay. “Give it to me,” she says, “to squash.” Later still, she 
wants a “daddy” again, “to put into a burning fire.” Some 

" time later, again, she takes a clay daddy, and manufactures 
- an instrument of torture which she calls a "grapsin" piece. 
. And she says, “I'll put the grapsin piece on the daddy. . 
Ttisa nerve-racking thing. And we'll leave it on him a long 
* time and then he'll die." Over and over, she takes a clay 
daddy and decapitates or dismembers it, flattening, squash- 
* ing, killing. And always, when she is rid of the father, doll 
figures of herself and the mother are alone together, and 
»close. Her jealousy is vindicated. She has her mother to 
. herself. Until, all at once, she begins to realize what she 
going: And then she violently takes herself to task. "You 
ad thing," she says. “You bad thing, killing the daddy. You 
. » bad, bad girl!" Then, suddenly she starts denying. “I didn't 
hurt you, Daddy, did I?" 
Lana's jealousy of her father, her wish to have her mother 
* all to herself, is duplicated in many children; as is also the 
‘Reverse a little later—wanting to have the father all to 
self. Duplicated also are the violent wishes for death and de- 
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struction. These make everything simple. In straight ac- 
cordance with the Socratic maxim—where death is you are 
not—children quietly take the person of whom they are 
jealous out of the orbit of their life. A neat means of rid- 
dance. When children are very little, it doesn’t bother them 
that they have such thoughts. But later, when such thoughts 
persist, and when they are old enough to achieve some in- 
tellectual concept of what their thoughts actually imply— 
then come self-condemnation and guilt. 


During psychotherapy, people recall many of their carly 


_ thoughts and feelings. They recover forgotten ones. In con- 


sequence, many have attested to the reality of feelings simi- 
lar to Lana's in their past, before the dark curtain of guilt 
blotted them out. Probably, far more of us than remember 
have had similar feelings, even though the mere thought 
shocks us now, This is why the least, small suspicion of 
jealousy is frequently so hard to bear. This is why parents 
so often draw away from the idea of jealousy in their young: 
sters. And in themselves. 

Another form of jealousy which also enters on the family 
scene is the jealousy felt by a parent toward his child. 

"Ever since Zellah's been alive, I've taken a back seat. 
She's John's end-all and be-all, or whatever you call it. 
When he comes home from work, it's ‘Zellah!’ As soon as 
he crosses the threshold, it’s Zellah. If Zellah has a peep 
of a cold even, you'd think he was losing his right hand. 
But, if it's me, I can have pneumonia practically and he 
doesn't bat an eye." 

All the people quoted are normal, fine human beings. 
Even as you and I. They are different merely in that they 
have found opportunity to talk frankly, to "spill" about 
the things that bother. And the spilling brings forth feel- 
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ings that really count. Things that have been denied or for- 
gotten, now suddenly come out. 

With all of them, too, the process of spilling helped. It 
brought the unwanted feelings to the surface, but it also 
reduced their full bitterness. It made them lessen. It made 
room for more positive feelings to find space. 

Zellah’s mother, for instance, after much “spilling,” re- 
marked, “I feel so much better. I'm beginning to see that 
John’s devotion to Zellah doesn’t shut me out. I’m begin- 
ning to feel much easier. I'm loving both John and Zellah 
so much more." 

Sometimes jealousy is felt toward someone outside the 
family. Sometimes it is directed against a neighbor. Some- 
times against a child’s teacher. 

Children, at certain stages of their existence, are apt to 
focus on some outside adult as the hero or heroine of the 
moment. Both boys and girls begin life by focusing on the 
mother. She is the pivotal person in their existence. Then, 
gradually, there is a swing to the father. This is the time 
that jealousy of the mother toward the father can so readily 
enter. He is, after all, supplanting her as the major light in 
the child's universe. Son imitates his father's manner, walk, 
and intonation. He wants to go places and do things with 
his dad. To him, at the moment, women are the cat's whisk- 
ers. Girls are worms. Daughter, too, wants to be rough and 
tough. Tomboyish. Overalls are far more important than 
frills and hairbows. Trees to climb are far more important 
than dolls. But then, a few years later, around nine or ten, 
someone—or a series of wonderful ones—rises outside the 
home. The fat, dowdy neighbor is suddenly more desirable 
as the prototype of motherhood to daughter than her own 
slender, dark-haired mother. 
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“Why don’t you have gray hair? And, Mother, you should 
see their house. It’s the kind of house I want when I get 
married. "They've got a real bearskin rug in the hall, and 
pink curtains with rosebuds hanging over the bear's head. 
And Mrs. Sandy doesn't care what time her children come 
home to eat. Any old time. And they can have their finger- 
nails as filthy as they wish." 

Suddenly, the football player or the life-guard or the 
gym-coach at school is superlatively important to son. Or 
the pimply-faced older boy down the block who so recently 
took to smoking cigars. 

When it happens to be a teacher who is the person of 
unparalleled virtues, life becomes, in the words of one 
mother, "just a trifle wearing." 

"She knows everything, Miss Jones does, according to 
Betsy. Yes, everything. And the comparisons! I can't say 
dogs are brown without having my statement set before 
Miss Jones for verification. From breakfast on, during all 
the interim periods at home, it's an unending round of what 
Miss Jones says, what Miss Jones wears. The only red rose- 
bud I've been able to raise the entire season was picked 
for Miss Jones before I could get to the rescue, . . ." 

And yet, when parents know that this is all merely a 
phase, the whole thing becomes easier to bear. It may even 
be the child's way of convincing himself that he can form 
attachments and devotions outside of the immediate family. 
It's a healthy sort of thing, then. For few of us would actu- 
ally wish our children to be tied to our apron-strings all 
their lives. 

New kinds of jealousy, war-born, are also entering the 
scene. The man with wife and children sometimes looks 
with envious eyes on the man who is free as air. Being in 
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uniform, taking part directly in the war; the possibility of 
going over the seas to far-flung parts of the world; all the 
more romantic aspects of life in the armed forces stand out 
with glamorous appeal. “I wish I were free to be in it.” 

Sometimes, either consciously or unconsciously, the situa- 
tion presents a chance for escape—that is, when there have 
been elements in the marriage from which the man has 
been wishing to escape. Here is the golden opportunity. 
It can cover a variety of dissatisfactions. “Here I am doing 
my duty.” No one can criticise and everything appears all 
Tight. 

However, deep inside the heart, slides a small splinter of 
suspicion. Suspicion on both sides—the husband's and the 
wife's. "Is this a way of getting even for the things that 
have been done and those that haven’t? For the boredom? 
For the too scant lovingness? For the endless jousting for 
dominance? For the physical closeness that should have been 
perfect but wasn’t? For the wordlessness? For the lack of 
communication? For blindness where there should have 
been swift-seeing sympathy? For closed doors where there 
should have been a wide and embracing circle of under- 
standing? 

Here is a way out. 

And then, jealousy enters through still another doorway. 
“Why should I need to stay home and be.the one to take 
the small, humdrum, boring, end-on-end trifling details?" 
asks the wife, under her breath. "Why should I have to 
hold the reins of this family in my hands?" Envy of the man 
for being free as air comes with soft, unnoticed footsteps. 
A small, unspoken, and often even unthought, ghost of a 
wish may enter. “If only no children were involved!" 

It is hard then to maintain good rapport with one's chil- 
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dren. Hard to keep relationships straight and wholesome. 
Sometimes the hurt comes out in edginess and in sharp- 
ness. Sometimes just the opposite happens. A mother turns 
to her children for the love and the comfort she has missed 
from her husband. She puts a burden on her children which 
is too heavy for them to bear with comfort. They have 
their own lives to live. They feel pressure in having to 
take onto their shoulders her secret of sorrow and longing. 

Curiously, the very fact that the feelings are secret creates 
the impasse. No matter whether the external manifestation 
is over-concern or irritability, the emotions underneath 
make trouble, 

As heaviness piles up and increases, without outlet, in 
unspoken sorrow inside the mother, her children get it 
without knowing what it is. 

"Maybe it's me," exclaimed a sensitive eleven-year-old. 

"I don't know what I'm doing. I don't know what's wrong 
with me. Only I can't please Mother. She doesn't say much. 
But I feel that she's never happy with anything I do." 
. "I guess I'm awful," grumbled a twelve-year-old, “but I 
Just can't see why Mom has to expect me to be home every 
evening; or why she has to keep asking me one million ques- 
tions about everything I do, She never lets me alone any- 
more.” 

Both felt their mothers’ heaviness, For the one, the bur- 
den lay under a cloak of irritability. For the other, under an 
extra push for closeness. However, neither kind of expres- 
sion was comprehended. It merely constituted something 
uncalled for and difficult, which they could not explain. 


But, after all, how could they? Their mothers had not let 
them in. 


Later, however, they did. 
One mother said, “I've been so upset about Daddy's not 
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being here. Sometimes I get cross. I’m sure you feel it’s 
at you, but it really isn’t. It’s a kind of general irritation 
ap life aus 

“You know,” exclaimed the eleven-year-old, as result, “I 
could stand fifty-nine times the crossness now. I can see 
just how Mother feels. I may flare back without thinking, 
But at least I know she's not mad at me." 

The other mother said, "I've been upset about Daddy's 
not being here. Sometimes I'm lonely. I guess that's why I 
keep wanting to know more about you and to be with you 
more. I guess I want you to make up to me some for feeling 
so alone." i i 

"Gee, I can see, Mom. Only can't you find some other 
way?" 

But two weeks later, the same youngster explained, “I 
guess it's been easier, anyway, to be nicer since I've known 
what’s wrong.” 

It is always better to talk to those who are near than to 
keep silent about what is bothering us. It takes the onus off 
them, for one thing. It tends to lessen the burden within, 
for another. The weight is no longer carried alone. It be- 
comes lighter because of being shared—because of the sup- 
port which has come through human response. 

Jealousy flourishes in soil where affection and response 
are wanting. It grows out of the small and large hurts and 
insecurities that meet us as we grow. Where affection and 
response have been slim and skimpy, jealousy becomes in- 
flated like a balloon. Where jealousy is present, it evidences 
the need for greater giving and receiving of love. 

Love is the best antidote for jealousy. Where love is rich 
and plentiful, a person is fortified against pettiness, against 
envy, against smallness and uncalled-for hurt. 

We do, all of us, greatly need human response. We do, 
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all of us, vitally need affection in our lives. And sympathetic 
understanding. We do, all of us, deeply need closeness and 
contact and warmth. Response is such a sheer necessity for 
every person that we do well to assure ourselves of its 
presence. Tristram and Isolde found one kind of answer. 
Florence Nightingale found another. 

When wife and husband are separated, it is not always 
easy to find ways of gaining the tangible human response 
which is so essential. Where true closeness has existed, its | 
essence transcends separation. Nonetheless, tangible pres- 
ent-tense contacts are also important. Response cannot 
come too well, however, by trying to pull it out of our 
children beyond the measure in which they can spontane- 
ously give it. Response comes best as a gift freely given out 
of fullness of heart. It comes best to the person who gives 
of himself, freely, out of his heart, 

Never before has service been such an essential part of 

living. Service implies loss of aloneness. Participation 
Strengthens the sense of being with others. Contribution 
spells both a giving and a gaining of self. 
à Such giving is never the same as the physical, close giv- 
ing that comes within the marriage relationship. Such giv- 
Ing can never make up for the warmth of contact with close 
members of a family, or with close friends, Such giving can 
never serve in place of deep and shielding personal love. It 
can never take the place of such love. But it can help to 
level off the difference between having such love within 
reaching distance and not having it. It can help to tide over 
the time of absence, and to make up for lacks by supplying 
another kind of response. The response of people working 
strongly side by side to bring about common good. 


NOTE FOR PLANNING 


Every parent is a person. He needs deeply to give and 
receive affection. 
He needs also to find himself gaining response from 
others. 

His plan of life must include these things. 
Both affection and response come best by way of giving. 

D As the person gives affection, he gains it. 

As he responds to others, others in turn respond to 

him. 

His plan of life must include many opportunities 

for such giving. 

OUTGOING AFFECTION 
AND A SENSITIVE AWARENESS OF OTHERS 
BRING DEEP SATISFACTIONS 
TO THE PERSON 
HIMSELF 


Chapter 8 


WHO IS BOSS? 


INSIDE ALL OF US, there is a tremendous desire to feel ade- 
quate. We yearn to be capable, worthwhile, effective in 
what we undertake. Failure spells defeat. It is difficult to 
endure. The sense of being unable to accomplish is crush- 
ing. The sense of being able is lifting. It is a deep essential 
to a satisfying life. 

“To feel that you can do something and that you can 
do it well makes everything, including dish-washing, eas- 
ier,” commented a practical-minded woman. 

“To feel that you can do something and that you can do 
it well makes a bright whiteness come into a rainy day and 
a song into the wind,” commented an imaginative one. 

“To feel that you've failed makes everything seem dismal 
and dark.” 


“To feel that you've failed makes your feet seem as heavy 
as tons of brick.” f 

Such feelings are practically universal in the kind of civi- 
lization in which we have grown. 

In our culture, being adequate has become very closely 
tied up with our relationships to other people. Especially 
in regard to the little matter of who is boss. Dominance 
and adequacy have come to be almost inseparable. They 


go hand in hand. The person who is ascendant feels that 
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he has gained a certain strength. The person who is sub- 
missive usually feels that, in some way, he has failed. 

Such feelings grow out of the emphases which are cur- 
rent in our society. Who, in business, for instance, is judged 
more successful, the man who takes orders, or the man who 
gives them? Who is more important, the man who has a 
great many people under him, or the man who has no one 
to boss? Who is considered more capable, the teacher who 
has control over her children, or the teacher who does not 

-. have control? How about the woman who heads up projects 
and committees? Is she not looked on as more successful 
than the woman who does not have the same jurisdiction 
over others? 

In Roget’s Thesaurus, success is coupled with power and 
influence and ascendancy as synonyms. Importance is 
coupled with dominance, potency, and control. The cul- 
tural emphasis stands out neatly. The successful person is 
the person who has power and influence and ascendancy. 
Power and influence and ascendancy do not, however, flour- 
ish in a vacuum. They are attributes of a person’s relation- 
ships with other people. The person’s importance then be- 
comes synonymous with the power and influence and 
ascendancy which he holds over others. The antonym is 
impotence. Not a noble word! 

In some cultures, the aim of personal achievement is 
bound up with remaining away from positions calling for 
dominance. The individual goal is to stay clear of ascend- 
ancy. Success is not coupled with influence and power over 
others. Success lies in the peaceful living out of one’s own 
quiet existence. A person’s ambition is to carry on his own 
endeavors quite unobtrusively. When headship is neces- 
sary, as during a time of war, it becomes a matter of self- 
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‘sacrifice to assume it. A man who steps into the position of 
chieftain gives up nobly that which he most desires—the 
quiet pursuit of his own small goals.* * 

But in our culture, adequacy and supremacy go together. 
The more ascendancy a person acquires, the more fortified 
he thinks he will become in his sense of worthwhileness. 
The more authority he obtains, the more competent he 
judges himself to be. He believes that power over others 
will enable him to grasp and to hold the feeling of capabil- 
ity which we all crave. 

No wonder, then, that within the family, only the 
“worm”, or the very new bride, will tolerate a position 
where another person is clearly in ascendance. 

"I simply will not be bossed,” is the common sentiment 
of both husband and wife. 

A Since the male is supposedly the stronger animal, his 
sentiments in this direction are apt to run in even more 
forceful currents than those of the “weaker” sex. But the 
woman, emerging out of her days of obedience and sub- 
mission, is often militantly certain that neither will she be 
bossed. 

One girl says flatly, “I’m not the sort of person who can 
sit and say, ‘Yes, darling.’ . . . I like to boss, and I do it. 
That's that.” The fact that her husband spends most of 
his minutes registering protest does not matter. At all odds, 
she is going to boss. And boss she does.* 

One man says equally flatly, “Our home's not a home. 
It's a political platform with each of us trying to control 
all the planks. . . . If I turn the furnace on low, Jane turns 
it on high. If she turns it on high, I turn it on low. We're 
at each other all the time. Each of us wants to be on top.” 

* References for this chapter will be found on page 255. 
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Another man darkly states, “We can't go on like this. It’s 
got to the point where I get so mad I could kill her. She 
says the world’s most damnable things. Things she knows 
will go deep in and will hurt down to the quick. It’s beyond 
me how she manages always to find the most vulnerable 
Spots.) . 9... 

Frequently, into the struggle for dominance, comes just 
this element. The element of cruelty. 

"I don't know why, but every time he insists on my do- 
ing things his way, I want to do something back to hurt 
him." 

"She's deliberately dirty, about herself and about the 
house. She knows it disgusts me. Her object is to do every- 
thing she can against what I want. She won't cook what I 
want, wear what I want, make the house look as I want it. 
But why, will you tell me, does she have to carry it to such 
an extreme?" 

Behind the picture, over and over again, rises another 
picture. It is like a shadowed backdrop. Ghost of another 
day. It creeps up out of an earlier experience common to 
many: Of a time when the person was huddled in on him- 
self. Miserable. Powerlessly adolescent. Crying internally, 
"I'll run away if they don't stop telling me what I can do 
and what I can't. Then, when I'm gone, theyll be 
My V" 

Why have so many of us wished to run away? To make 
"them" sorry? To make "them" miserable in grief and 
repentance? To hurt "them," no less. 

This motive is almost universal in childhood. And its 
core very frequently remains. It persists in a continuing 
desire to get even. This is human and natural. Those of 
us who have cringed in shame over the desire to hurt back 
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for having been hurt need not remain ashamed. Those of 

us who have pushed from us all cognizance of the desire 
for revenge, and who have lost its memory, need not fear - 
to regain consciousness of it. It is so very human, so very 

universal, so very real. Earlier domination, earlier pres- 
sures, earlier frustrations and denials have made it real. _ 
They invariably create the wish to strike back. , 

In marriage this wish often persists under-cover. With- - 
out being seen or recognized, it is played out in battles be- _ 
tween husband and wife. Not infrequently, it finds expres- _ 
sion in excessive atempts of the one to boss and dominate r 

-the other. For, these are attempts which carry hurtfulness à 
-in them. They call forth protest, anger, and discomfort— 
humiliation, even. They destroy happiness and peace. ; 

In many marriages, there is nothing actually done by 
either husband or wife to cause the other to hit out. The 
desire to do so emanates entirely from earlier days. 

In other marriages, small things are taken and are un- 
consciously exaggerated. They become the matches that 
light the fire. The fire itself, however, has been kindled . 
a long while back. ; 

To use another analogy, the husband or wife simply 
serves as a kind of effigy on which to vent feelings which 
have originated much earlier. The outward expression con- - 
sists of attempts to dominate an unwilling victim. The 
end result is again indignity and hurt. 

Sheila Burnam had been a sweet, gentle child. “I did just. 
what my mother wanted,” she confided. “My sister would — 
go against her, and then mother would get violent head- - 
aches. I was afraid if I didn't do just exactly as she said that 
I'd give them to her, too. And yet there were times when | 
I was so mad at having to do her way that I'd actually wish 
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I would." Most of the time, C Sheila covered up her 
desire to go against her mother (which meant synonymously 
to hurt). She forced herself to be the “good little girl." The 
only trouble was that the piled-up againstness came out in 
Sheila's marriage. 

“Tom is grand. I love him. I want to do what he wants. 
And yet, when he starts telling me, I curl up inside." 

From her description, Tom sounded like a domineering 
master of men. Actually, he was a mild, rather tender per- 
son. He was completely baffled by Sheila's attitude. 

"It's this way," he explained. “I’ll ask Sheila, for instance, 
‘Shall we go to the movies?’ 

“She'll answer, "Whatever you want, dear,’ and look as 
if she were going to cry. 

“TIl ask, ‘What's the matter?’ 

“ ‘Nothing,’ she'll say, ‘only I have all the mending to do.’ 

“Whenever I suggest anything, no matter what, she sud- 
denly has dishes to scour, or fruit to preserve, or knitting to 
finish. But when she wants to do something, why then ab- 
solutely nothing stands in the way. . . .” 

Continuous refusal to do what a partner wishes is one 
way of gaining the upper hand. It is merely one kind of 
dominant gesture. Continuous exertion of this or any other 
type of dominance may be a person’s way of hitting out 
belatedly—and at a substitute person—for earlier hurt. 
On the other hand, it may be his way of protecting himself 
against further domination. Many a bossy person bosses to 
maintain, or bolster up, his estate. As long as he bosses, he 
creates the illusion of being powerful and strong and hence b. 
untouchable. His bossing is a bluff to keep his adversary et 
from attacking him. bu 

But underneath, he may be afraid still that someone will — 
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resume the domihadi he so despised in earlier days. 

The threat can come from many directions. Even from 
a childl 

When a child shouts, “No. I won't," a sudden tightening 
results. 

"Of all things!" in indignation. And then in exaggerated 
conclusiveness, “I certainly shan't give in to him and let 
myself be run by a two-by-four. . . ,” 

The threat of ignominy stands too close. For, nothing is 
more humiliating than to realize that one cannot even mas- 
ter so small a soul. 

"I feel so utterly miserable and helpless,” exclaimed a 
mother, “when I see that little bit of a thing standing there 
and defying all my bigness with his no's, I say ‘no’ back 
plenty. But what happens? I can't make him stop scream- 
ing. I can’t make him Stop wetting. I can’t make him have 
manners. I can't make him eat nicely, And I feel like the 
biggest wash-out that ever lived." 

Fear of this very sort of thing pushes parents into an 
excessive struggle for ascendancy right from the beginning 
of a child's life. As though they were saying to themselves, 
"It's now or never. I've got to get the upper hand early, or 
T'll lose out." 

But too heavy a load of imposed Tules and regulations 
will actually spell defeat for parent as well as child. For 
under this yoke the child will of necessity fail to develop 
as the parent hopes. He becomes the kind of person who 
does not function with free outflowing energy directed 
against injustice. He grows either Servile, or unreasoningly 
aggressive. In the extreme expression of these two ends. 
he develops into either the irrational rebel or the man who 
is continually imposed on because he never dares protest. 
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Too heavy a load of imposed rules and regulations can 
make a child fight with excessive vigor. His no’s grow more 
numerous. His temper grows louder. His disobedience 
mounts. Nine times out of ten, then, the parent tightens 
the reins even further. Strictness and punishment grow 
heavier. But to no avail. Resentment only increases. The 
child’s protest is no longer a fair and reasonable one. It 
has grown to the point of blind revolt. 

It pits itself against authority of any sort. The person 
involved becomes the individual who tries to overthrow 
for the sheer act of overthrowing. He may turn to extreme 
radicalism. He may fling out perpetual gestures against any 
order that exists. He will then hail any new leader whose 
aim is also to overthrow. He then runs the danger of giv- 
ing allegiance to the first man on horseback who promises 
a better world. Or he directs his antagonism against all 
order and the law. He may even become the delinquent 
or the criminal. Or, in lesser extremity, the eccentric who 
is always attempting to be “different.” Instead of having 
been helped to adjust, he has only learned to protest too 
wildly and too constantly. 

On the other hand, too heavy a load of imposed rules and 
regulations may make a child less able to regulate and rule 
himself. 

They rob him of feeling capable. 

They take from him the feeling that he, himself, is able 
to steer through hardships. They make him, at one and 
the same time, dependent on others and resentful of the 
domination which he needs because of being dependent. 
He has come to rely on this domination in spite of his feel- 
ings against it. 

The pattern of authority prevalent in Germany before 
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the war brought ample illustration of this sort of thing and 
the danger inherent in it. The stern, authoritarian father 
was resented. But his authority furnished, nonetheless, a 
strength on which to rely. And so, a perpetuation of father- 
strength was welcomed in Hitler’s accession. It was needed 
in spite of self, by a people who had piled up a need to de- 
pend on strength outside themselves. 

But, it also confirmed and perpetuated the indignity of 
needing to be ruled. Resentment in consequence piled 
higher. It grew from the place where arrogance toward 
“inferiors” could no longer placate its intensity. It grew 
to the place where it demanded outlets through scapegoat- 
ing and bloodshed. It welcomed the creation of a mass 
group of inferiors to hurt, to persecute, and to kill. 

If a child bows down in submission, if he is forever the 
good little boy, he will in all probability become the “yes 
man” later. He will be the last to raise a voice against any 
Fuehrer person who rises on the scene. He will continue 
to need just such a person to tell him how to steer and what 
to do. He will need just such a person to follow. For, in him, 
at a much earlier day, the necessity to follow will have been 
cultivated. The courage to protest sanely will have been 
killed. 

We do not want our children to let protest against domi- 
nation pile up inside until it has reached proportions be- 
yond all reason. Nor do we want them to be so dependent 
that they grow willing to follow no matter what kind of 
ruler. 

_ We want them, as they grow, to be able to resist oppres- 
sion as they meet it in the world. We want them to be able 
to fight against those who try to make them powerless. We 
want them to be able to stand up against any force which 
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lines them against a wall and tells them what they must 
and must not do. We want our children to resist unfair- 
ness and injustice, even in the laws of their land. We want 
them to cherish and to stand up for their own rights and 
the rights of their fellow men. We want them to reject the 
rule of all Hitlers. We want them to help fashion a world 
in which blind subservience is banished. A world in which 
men can hold their heads high and add their words to the 
words of others to create the good life for all. 

But these things they will not be able to do unless they 
protest oppression all along the way—bit by bit. 

We want our children to gain inside their hearts and 
their minds the ability to protest oppression as it arises. If 
they can bring protest immediately when the protest is felt, 
then their protest need never pile up into blind, bursting 
venom, or be held under in passive subservience, 

And so, when our children begin to protest that which 
they see as oppression in our dealings with them, we need 
to stop and think. We need to take stock. 

What are our reactions? 

How do we feel when a child of ours is two and carries 
with him the constant "no"? When he is ten and drags in 
perpetual carelessness, casualness, and messiness which mow 
down what we have asked? When he is fifteen and ignores 
our demands for being home at a certain hour, for wear- 
ing certain clothes, for taking care of belongings in more 
careful fashion? Do we say, "Here are protests against the 
things he feels as oppression"? Do we say, “I'm glad he has 
the guts to oppose what he considers ‘not for him’ "? Do we 
say, “These are his ways of building his own independence; 
of trying out his wings by attempting to overthrow the 
things which rob him of liberty? . . . His ways may be 
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bungling ways; but they represent his struggle for self- 
direction and freedom? . . . As such they must be accepted 
and honored, not condemned"? 

Very rarely do we say these things. For, we have not recog- 
nized the essence of his protests, or their meaning. 

As we do come to see what his protests mean, we become 
quieter and easier within. We realize suddenly that his 
no's do not prove our failure. We realize that they prove 
just the opposite—our success. "They prove that we have 
not killed in our children the drive toward justice and 
liberty and individual rights. 

We should be deeply, proudly, gratefully glad. 

But, far too often we are not. 

Why? 

We need once more to take stock. Why do we find it 
tremendously difficult to recognize our children's protests 
as a healthy kind of reaction? 

There are several very common reasons. 

First, we are afraid of “spoiling.” We feel that if we let 
children express anger at us and protest, the anger will 
mount and will grow and become “habitual.” In truth, how- 
ever, as we can now recognize, the very reverse is true. 
Anger well off the chest is anger attenuated, not strength- 
ened. The process of spilling and being accepted reduces 
the negative feelings. It makes room for more positive feel- 
ings to enter and grow. 

Secondly, we are afraid that if we banish pressures, life 
may become so easy for our children that they will be “soft” 
and unable to take hardships in their stride. 

Again the reverse is true. The person who has a benign, 
satisfying infancy and early childhood is the person who 
develops security within, and a sense of greater adequacy. 
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He is the sort of person who is best able to take what comes. 
The child who is pressed, on the other hand, develops in- 
security and a feeling of inability to cope with life’s events. 
He is the sort who is far less able to “take it.” He does not 
have the inner fortitude and strength. 

In the third place, when we find our children fighting 
for their own independent way, we fear that they will fail, 
as they grow, to consider the rights of others. 

Let us ask ourselves a question in this connection. 

What sort of person is most prone to oppose the rights of 
others, the man who has achieved his own place in life or 
the man who feels downed and sat-upon? The answer is 
clear. The more secure a person feels in his own rights, the 
less will he need to fight for them. The less will he fear that 
others will usurp them. 'The more generous he can then 
be in his concern for their concerns. He no longer needs 
to use himself up in fighting for his own rights. He has 
energy left over to fight for the rights of those who live 
alongside him. Energy to fight for better chances for all. 

But how about authority? “If my child doesn't learn to 
mind now and to accept rules even though he doesn't like 
them, he'll never have respect for any higher order. Won't 
he always want to be the one on top?" 

Again, the answer is clear. If a person is afraid of his own 
position, he must stay on top to prove to himself that he 
has position. In contrast, when he is sure of his own status, 
then he can balance himself, feeling safe, on various rungs 
of the ladder. He is not impelled to climb to the highest 
rung to feel out of reach and out of danger. He need not 
shout like a two-year-old overcoming his opponents, “See 
how big I am; you can't get me now. I'm too high." His 
bigness is not threatened by the mere fact that someone 
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else is a little higher. He can take his respective place in a 
variety of endeavors, sometimes higher, sometimes lower, 
without a constant chip on his shoulder for fear of losing 
caste. He knows that he possesses a certain integrated core 
of independence. A core of selfhood unthreatened and un- 
afraid. And so he can be more generous and more eager in 
wanting others to possess the same integrated core. 

But even when we realize these things, we still find it 
difficult to recognize, in our children’s struggle against 
domination, a healthy sort of protest against being kept 
from their best chance. 

Perhaps in their protests we sense a degree of hostility 
against us, their parents. And this hostility is hard to ac- 
cept or understand. 

"Why should our child be antagonistic to us? We've done 
so much for him. . . ." 

But, have we not, in the very process of doing for him, 
also forced things on him? True such things may have been 
"for his own good." Our insistence may have emanated out 
of conscientiousness in doing the best possible job of bring- 
ing him up. And yet to him the things we demanded may 
have involved hardship and pain. . . . The four-hour feed- 
ing schedule, for instance, so consistently enforced, may 
have told him that we were not sympathetic with his dis- 
comfort in waiting. The arduous removal of thumb from 
his mouth may have told him—not what we wanted it to 
—but that we did not wish him to enjoy the comfort of 
sucking. All along, a great many demands which from our 
height and vantage point seemed perfectly simple may have 
been so complex for him and so at variance with his inter- 
ests and abilities, that they stood as authoritarian imposi- 
tions. They made his life miserable instead of glad. The 
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mere fact that we, as his parents, wanted him shaped early 
to the manners of his culture, made us press and force and 
deny. There were things we felt we had to make him do. 
And then, on top of these, things we felt we could not let 
him do. And the two together added up to a load which was 
too burdensome for him to bear. It became a load which 
made him feel resentful toward the enforcers. Toward us. 

"But," comes a common protest, “he must learn to con- 
form,” 

Of course he must learn to conform. Only we do not 
realize that his normal growth in conformity comes more 
slowly than we permit. Nor do we realize how much a child 
learns of conformity quite spontaneously as he grows. 

He learns, for one thing, to walk upright. If he had lived 
in a society of beasts, he would have adapted to their ways. 
He would have walked on all fours, as did the wolf children 
of India, who spent their early years among wolves? He 
would have torn his food with his teeth as did the wolf 
children. He learns, for another thing, to talk in the way of 
his culture. If he had lived in Brazil instead of the United 
States, he would have adapted his speech to the culturally 
accepted word-forms of that country. 

He learns, for still another thing, to accept monogamy 
as the marriage pattern of his culture. He learns to take on 
countless precepts and codes which would be considerably 
different had he grown in another cultural climate. 

We do not need to prod and press a child to make him 
conform. He conforms by virtue of his own inner nature. 
For he is essentially an adaptive creature. He wants to be 
like the people around him in order to feel that he belongs 
with them. A desire for belongingness is one of his basic 
wishes. He want to be a part of the group in which he lives. 
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He wants to be accepted by others. He wants to feel re- 
sponse and recognition flowing to him from his fellow men. 

We do not need to worry—we never needed to worry— 
about his conformity. All we need to do is to give him time. 

But so frequently time is the very thing that remains 
ungiven. The conformities which would have resulted so 
naturally in the process of growing were too heavily pressed. 
And the pressures came-to be associated with us, his parents. 
We were, after all, the people who exerted the pressures. 
Then, resentment against us was born. However, we did 
what countless other parents have done. We have nothing 
to blame ourselves for. What we do have, however, is an 
end-result which is better faced than denied. 

Here it is. (We have heard it before!) Children in our 
culture are almost universally resentful to their parents 
and of the parental authority that has prevailed. 

When a parent notices continuous exaggerated belliger- 
ence against authority, then the matter has reached the 
point where referral to an expert is well warranted. But 
where belligerence is less intense, a new kind of handling 
can help it to grow into a new source of strength within 
the relationship of parents and children. A new kind of 
handling can help it to become a strength, also, in the world 
at large. 

The principle underlying the handling is simple. (By 
now ithas a familiar ring!) Feelings of resentment are better 
off the chest than inside the heart. When they can be spilled 
out to an acceptant, interested person, they diminish. 

Here is eleven-year-old Tom with anger in his eyes and 
matches in his hand. He is about to light a fire of twigs 
and papers perilously near a pool of oil in the garage. He 
has been warned dozens and dozens of times about lighting 
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fires. (That was part of the old approach.) He has been 
punished and scolded. (That, too, was part of the old ap- 
proach.) But to no avail. And then, one day, his father tried 
another way. 

Without any semblance of blame, but with sympathy 
and a real desire to find out what was on Tom’s mind, his 
father put an arm across his son’s shoulders and said, “You 
surely want awfully hard to go opposite to what we've asked. 
I can see that, Tommy. And I’ve been wondering what 
Mother and I have done to make you feel that way. Could 
you tell me about it? I'd appreciate loads knowing what's 
wrong." 

Tom looked scornful and sullen all at one moment, but 
his father went on. "I'll make a bargain with you. If you 
tell me what you've got against us, I promise not to call 
you down. I'm really interested, you see. I learned just re- 
cently that lots of kids feel mean at times to their parents; 
and resentful about rules and bossings. I'd like to know if 
you feel that way... .” 

“Damn right I do.” 

“Tell me more. . 

"Well, you see . . . You and Mother forget what you 
liked when you were young. You'd be all right if you 
wouldn't always make yourselves out as gods. You're not 
perfect either. God knows you fight enough. When you start 
picking on each other, I want to throw things. Or burn 
them. , . . Burn up the whole damned world. . . .” 

The effort was rambling and not too coherent. And yet, 
it was a beginning. It started Tom “spilling” his grievances 
out directly to his father instead of storing them inside 
until he felt like “burning up the whole damned world." 
It started the process of getting rid of venom through get- 
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ting it out. It started Tom knowing that someone was in- 
terested and concerned and acceptant. It laid the basis for 
reorientation. It started a new kind of relationship between 
Tom and his father—a relationship wherein they were with 
each other, mutually attacking a common problem. They 
were no longer against each other, each attacking each. 

The process started, also, a new kind of living out of 
democracy in the home. Each person now had a right to 
talk about the injustices he felt. Each person had a right to 
say his say in order to create conditions which would be 
more compatible with the welfare of the group as a whole. 
Each person became a participant in clearing out the petti- 
nesses and meannesses that prevailed. A new strength flour- 
ished. The strength of closeness, of confidence, of faith 
born of knowing that whatever was honestly felt and ex- 
pressed would be acceptable; that each person had a right 
to free expression. Leadership replaced domination. There 
were still certain rules that needed to be adhered to. There 
E certain conditions which still had to be regarded, 

ut the way a person felt about them could be helpfully 
shared. “Yes, meals are still served at certain hours; and you 
still need to take baths. But you can spill all you wish about 
how you hate to leave the other kids for such unnecessary 
procedures, or anything else you feel. And I'll try to under- 
stand." 

Many rules, however, could be—and were—foregone. 
"Tom's parents began to see that they preferred content- 
ment and accord to insistence on non-essentials. "Let his 
hair be messy... . . Let him leave his bed unmade. . .* 
Let him push his food onto his fork with his fingers. . » - 
What's the difference? When he gets to the courting stage, 
he'll change." In spite of rules being present, their numer- 
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ousness and inflexibility had gone. The stress had moved 
from forcings to feelings. Autocracy had vanished. In its 
place grew mutual and democratic exchange. 

When such things happen, the good that comes fans out 
beyond the family. The good reaches out into wider circles. 
Here is a way of life for the future as well as the present. 
In it oppression is protested. Unfairness is attacked squarely 
and vigorously in order to augment justice and freedom and 
a living out of life in mutuality and accord. 

And yet, for many parents, this is still a difficult way of 
life to achieve. The fear of losing authority, although not 
recognized, may raise too great a barrier. For, to many of us 
who are parents, the loss of authority still stands as a threat. 

We, who were once small and helpless, may still need 
ascendancy to make us feel adequate to cope with life's 
demands. We, who were once bossed and prodded, may need 
mastery to feel adequate to cope with the small and large 
difficulties in our path. We may still hold within us the 
need to stand on the highest rung of the ladder in order 
to fecl out of danger. We may still need to feel "biggest 
in order not to feel too inconsequential and small. 

All right. 

If we have this need in us, we can know that somewhere 
along the line our feelings of adequacy were injured. We 
will, as result, have to find ways and means of augmenting 
them now. " 

One person gains a sense of being more worthwhile 
through mastering a successful business endeavor; another 
through mastering the artistic running of a home. Another 
gets it through mastering wood or paints or clay; through 
mastering some type of skill or hobby. Some people gain a 
sense of importance through wide and varied reading, 
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through travel, through mastery over fields of knowledge 
or information. Some get it through writing letters which 
are vivid and warm; some through swimming or riding or 
tennis. The farmer gets it in his conquest over the elements. 
The inventor in conquering the mysteries of the obscure. 
Dacy gets it through conquering the silence and discom- 
fort in groups of people who are new to each other. “I love 
to go into a room,” she says, “and take things in hand, help- 
ing this boy to talk, this other to laugh. I love to feel the 
atmosphere warming under my touch. . . .” 

Many, many people gain a feeling of increased adequacy 
through participation. Suddenly, as they participate, they 
discover that they do not need to feel highest. As soon as 
they have established an essentially functioning place for 
themselves in a group, they no longer feel threatened. They 
are made higher, as it were, and stronger, by having added 
themselves to a composite of other people. Their strength 
is enhanced by the strength of these others. They have 
acquired a collective strength. 

This is why so many women who have gone into war 

- work—either paid or voluntary—find themselves less prone 
‘to dominate and boss their husbands or children. They have 
become participants in the earth's most crucial endeavor. 
They stand in support of others, in turn supported by 
them. A new strength is in them. They no longer need to 


dominate those who are nearest in order to feel potent and 
strong. 


TO BOSS OR NOT TO? 
Here are pointers— 
Remember: 
Bossing comes of wanting to feel stronger and 
more adequate; 
Or of wanting to impose things on other people in 
order to even up the score for having suffered im- 
positions earlier. 


Remember also: 
Bossing calls forth protest and resentment. 


It usually leads to counter-bossing and to a struggle 
for supremacy. 


There are other ways of gaining a sense of impor- 
tance: 
Developing hobbies 
Acquiring information 
Becoming skilful at sports 
Engaging in any creative effort 
Finding worthwhile work 
Participating in collective undertak- 
ings 
LEADERSHIP 
—NOT ASCENDANCY— 
AND MUTUALITY OF ENDEAVOR 
ARE COMPATIBLE WITH 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 


Chapter 9 


QUESTIONS YOU HOPE THEY’LL ASK 


ONcE UPON A TIME, there were the lowered eye, the trem- 
ulous lip, the startled breath, and the hesitant answer: 
“When you're older, my dear. . . .” 

Then came the day of plowing through—of marshaling 
facts drawn with systematic precision from the birds and 
the bees. Then, at last, the day of simple answers. 

“We know now. We're supposed to tell them, patiently, 
bit by bit, as they ask.” : 

"We know now. We know, even down to the sequence 
which their questions will probably take." 

P First they will supposedly ask about themselves. 

P, Where was I before I was here? 

AB How was I born? 

%4 How did I grow into a baby? 
Where did I come from? 


Such questions are easy now. We are prepared with the 
answers. Simple answers. Concrete answers. Definite quite 
The story of gestation has gone beyond the confines of 
mystery and modesty.?? * It has gone beyond even those of 
sentimentality. We need no longer talk of the “beautiful 
little chamber, like the heart of a flower.” We can say with- 
out adornment, “You grew inside me.” The small and great, 


* References for this chapter will be found on page 255. 
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simple fact. We can be unembarrassed and downright, un- 
hampered by hesitation or doubt. 


There are other questions—fairly easy, though not quite 
so patent. 


Why doesn’t mother take those bumps off when she’s in her 
bath? 

Why does daddy have a telephone on his tummy? 

Which will I get—men-struation or lady-struation when I 


grow up? 
Why do I go to the toilet through a cornucopia when sister 
hasn't got one and can do it all the same? 


The inevitable queries about anatomical details may 
arise with disarming individuality. And yet, we can meet 
them without too great a sense of confusion. We have come 
to be familiar with anatomical terms. And we find that— 
equipped with such terms—we can be quick and easy in our 
replies. 

'Then, there are questions, somewhat less simple. 


How did I get up inside you? 
What did you do to make me start? y 
What do daddies do to help? e 


“Those are the questions that make me ‘quien | 
“They're the hardest to explain.” 

But, again, if we've done a lot of reading, and dilénded 
at least three lectures on the matter of sex education, we 
will rise to the occasion. 

Perhaps as in one book: 


The sperm inside your father could never have developed 
into a baby by itself. The ovum inside your mother could never 
have developed into a baby by itself. The two had to come 
together before you could start growing. 
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This happened as it always happens when two people care 
for each other and want a baby. The sperm comes out through 
the end of the father’s penis and goes up through the mother’s 
vagina to the uterus. Here it goes straight to the ovum and runs 
into it, joining with it in much the way that two drops of water 
join when they run together and make one single drop. . . 


Or perhaps, where vocabulary has not fet caught up, in 
simpler terms; “Daddy put part of what-grew-into-you in- 
side me; and part of what-grew-into-you was already there. 
And the parts together grew bigger and bigger into a baby. 
And that was you.” 


Yes, here we are all prepared and ready. The answers 
are ae hand, the terms adequately studied, the phrases 
nicely ght out. 

Then, just when we've reached this point, comes a chal- 
lenge. “Don’t be too quick and ready with answers. Don't 
sail in with pat replies. Don't rush ahead—do or die.” 

Simple, factual information is still important. That isn’t 
the point. Simple, factual answers to questions are not so 
simple. This is the point. 

We do not always know on the face of things what chil- 
dren's questions actually mean. Nor do we answer with 
words and phrases only. We answer with feelings, too. 

Two other points follow. The first important one is that, 
before we speak, we need to listen. After that there will be 
time aplenty for simple facts, 

The second important point is that feelings invariably 
carry far more of actual answer than do words and phrases. 
Not only do we need to prepare our factual answers. Our 


feeling answers must also be prepared. And that is a far 
more difficult task, 
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About the first point: Listening before we answer. Here 
is a case which applies. A girl of six asked, “When I grew 
inside you, Mommy, Daddy didn't have anything to say 
about it, did he?” 

The mother took the question to mean that the child was 
curious about the father's part in the whole matter. “But, 
of course, dear, he did . . .” and she launched forth into a 
detailed explanation. 

When she had finished, the child was quiet. And then, in 
suddenly high-voiced protest, "No, no. No. He's so nasty. 
And he smells.” 

The mother, nonplussed, fell onto what she would more 
profitably have done in the first place. She asked, “Why, 
darling, what do you mean?” 

And then, gradually, the story came out. The father had 
spanked the child several times recently. Apparently right 
before these episodes he had smoked some rather unsavory 
cigars. The hurt and the smell and the physical closeness 
had remained together in the child’s mind. But behind 
these simple, minor occurrences, lay a deep-seated conflict 
between the parents. Although nothing had ever been said 
to her, the child had felt over the span of her life, that the 
mother had regretted her marriage. 

“We don’t like him,” she now added. And because of this, 
“He really didn’t help born me. No, not at all.” 

Until such a time as she could come to accept him as a 
loved person in her own and her mother’s life, she wanted 
denial of any share that he might have had in bringing her 
into the world. What she had sought in her question was 
not birth information, but a chance to bring out her feel- 
ings concerning the conflict she felt. Certainly, a moment 
like this was no good time to let any child hear facts which 
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should be associated, not with repulsion and anger, but 
with acceptance and love. 

Another child, after a day at the beach, in which for the 
first time he had seen a small girl undressed, asked, “Why 
did they cut off her thing-a-ma-jig?” 

His mother could have plunged in with facts. "You see, 
dear, girls are made that way. Differently from boys." 

But she didn't. She encouraged, “Tell me more." 

His nurse, it seems, had seen him touching himself and 
had threatened him with stories of violence. “If you don't 
stop, we'll have to have it cut off. . . .” And so, to him, as 
to more children than we realize, the girl's anatomy repre- 
sented the result of misdeeds. What he was after was not a 
pure statement of fact, but consolation. He needed to get 
clear that what he had done would not bring similar punish- 
ment onto himself, 

"These two stories illustrate the first point mentioned as 
prelude to fact-giving: It is important to find out what the 
child is after when he asks his questions. It is important 
to find out what is on his mind. “Tell me what you mean?" 
+ ++ “What do you think about it?" , . . Or, "What did 
you used to think?” Or, “What are the funny things you've 
heard?" ** Or just, “Tell me more.” These are excellent fore- 
runners to the handing out of simple facts. Incidentally, 
also, the child's resultant unburdening has great value for 
his parents. It reveals to them some of the problems that 
are bothering him. It puts them in a position of being in 
on what concerns him. It makes them better able to help 
him as he grows. 

As to the second point of importance: Since children 
“get” our feeling-answers more surely than our words and 
phrases, it is necessary that our own feelings be clear. We 
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need to ask ourselves, therefore: “How do I feel about 
these matters of life and birth? Of loving and being to- 
gether?” 

No questions are harder to answer. 

Can we detect the least, slightest cringing? The sense of 
something not quite as it should be? Of darkness or dusk? 
Of behind-curtain hesitance? Of light-off-on-this-sort-of- 
business? As if one of those all too necessary evils were being 
dragged to the fore? Or are our first reactions, and our 
deepest, those of warming fulfilment? Of life's richest mo- 
ments? Of the high places? Of the best stretches of being? 
Of things robust and right? 

No questions are harder. 

Possibly an easier way to arrive at an answer is to break 
the whole down into some of the parts that go into its mak- 
ing. Feelings in connection with this entire realm of exist- 
ence grow out of certain kinds of past as well as present 
experience and related emotions. Glimpses into these com- 
ponent parts can, sometimes, help to clarify feelings about 
the whole. "They can also, sometimes, help to reorient such 
feelings. As we look at the different things that have entered 
—as we trace our feelings through some of their mazes— 
we can, sometimes, become more clear and aware of their 
total measure. We can also, sometimes, come to sce places 
where we need further help toward making them clear. 

What sort of things, then, go into creating the feelings 
which we—and others—hold toward sex? 

First and foremost comes the role which sex plays in a 
person’s marriage. How satisfying has it been? How ful- 
filling? 

All the kinds of love that go on within the family and that 
teach out from its core are colored by the sexual love that 
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parents share. Where sex brings a sense of release and a 
sense of fulfilment to both partners, a staunchness of devo- 
tion and cohesiveness permeate living. Where sex is mutual 
and complete, a depth of peace is possible which contributes 
to everyone who is close. 

As a famous gynecologist has pointed out, the woman 
who is sexually unsatisfied is apt to be more irritable, more 
impatient, more tense.* Not only does her attitude infringe 
on the answers to her children's questions about sex. It can 
invade many of her relationships with them. As she is 
pervasively irritable and cross, they answer with like feel- 
ings. They sense that something is wrong. They begin to 
wonder: Perhaps it is they who are wrong. Inferiority and 
uncalled-for guilt can come into being, bringing a score 
of other problems. 

Both husband and wife are apt to grow vindictive toward 
each other. The wife may feel that she is “not a passionate 
person,” that she “really doesn't miss that part of life," that 
"the thing doesn't matter to her." And yet, far within, if 
she can be honest, she will admit that it does. Somewhere 
life has failed her. It has left out a segment for which she 
deeply yearns. 

The husband, meanwhile, may outwardly censure his 
wife, or merely excuse her. "She's not the passionate sort.” 
Inwardly, however, he usually not only blames her, but 
blames himself. He feels himself a failure in that he has not 
been able to help her build between them a mutuality that 
he desires as deeply as she. 

In the face of their need to bring fulfilment to each other, 
it is a strange and curious thing, that the lack so frequently 
prevails. . 

"We learn about everything under the sun as we're 
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brought up, except this thing which counts most.” 

In terms of both biology and the upbringing accorded 
boys and girls in this culture men have a simpler time than 
women in the matter of sex. Judging from the bulk of 
studies that have been made, women have a great deal more 
difficulty in achieving full satisfaction. In one study, for 
instance, less than a third of the women included reached 
the culminating orgasm.* In another study, only nine of the 
forty-nine included, were well adjusted sexually. In still 
another, only thirty-eight per cent of a group who were con- 
sidered otherwise normal reported sex relationships as satis- 
fying to them." 

There are a variety of reasons for this. To quote: 


Authorities agree that very infrequently are the reasons 
physical. Sometimes, however, lack of orgasm in the woman 
is due to a lack of anatomical knowledge on the part of both 
husband and wife. 

The woman is less fortunate anatomically than the man. The 
nerve endings on which sexual gratification depends are lo- 
cated near the surface of the man’s penis. Automatically then, 
with insertion and movement, the man gets sufficient stimula- 
tion to produce orgasm. In the woman, however, insertion does 
not assure stimulation where it is most effective. 

Comparatively, the vagina possesses few sensory nerve end- 
ings. The sensory nerve endings in the woman are located 
mainly externally in the clitoris. . . . Stimulation through 
friction must be secured here. Insertion, by itself, does not guar- 
antee it. . . . Various positions and movements need to be 
attempted in order for the proper response to result... . _ 

The woman knows best when she is receiving the sensations 
which are necessary to produce orgasm. She needs to partici- 
pate actively in experimentation to locate the area where stim- 
ulation is required. But frequently she is not emotionally free 
to do so. She has gotten the idea that it is coarse and unfeminine 
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to be anything but passive. Her lack of freedom spells lack of 
coóperation. Her husband's attempts are handicapped. 

Many men do not know that special care must be taken in 
the matter of locating the area of most intensive response. They 
do not know that position, movements, pressure, and, at times, 
manual stimulation, all count in bringing satisfaction to the 
partner, On the matter of pressure, many women report that 
they secure satisfaction only when friction of the clitoris is 
gotten against the man's front pelvic bones. . . .2° 


A recent study bears out the point emphasized above. 
Very careful anatomical measurements were taken in a 
group of women. It was found that the type of pelvic archi- 
tecture was closely related to orgasm.'* When, due to pelvic 
slope and structure, the clitoris was in a position where it 
was less automatically stimulated, orgasm was less readily 
achieved. However, in this study, as in most others, even 
greater weight is laid to psychological reasons than to any of 
the physical ones which may be involved. For, with the 
requisite desire and freedom, the physical reasons, as in- 
dicated, can be overcome. 

Women, on the whole, have more desire for love-making 
before and after intercourse than do men. Both times are 
important. Excitement builds up during the time of lov- 
ing in advance. Peace deepens during the time of loving 
after. Women also crave loving at times altogether unre- 
lated to the sex act. As men realize these aspects, they find 
a greater sense of closeness pervading the scene. 

Still another aspect—by now very widely known—is the 
fact that women require a longer time usually than men 
to reach a climax. To quote once more: 


, The length of time required by the woman does . . . some- 
times present difficulties to the man. He believes it is natural 
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and inevitable for him to be precipitous. He thinks he cannot 
possibly last. This, though, does not have to be true. But, in 
order to “last” as long as he wishes, he will need to eliminate 
certain factors. He will have to eliminate nervousness. Any- 
thing which makes him nervous and tense can either produce 
impotence or premature ejaculation. He will have to avoid 
haste in inserting. Intromission prior to complete erection in- 
cites early emission. Usually remaining quiet for a while after 
insertion, before starting movement, helps. Thinking of some- 
thing apart from sex at critical moments where orgasm is im- 
mincat, can also facilitate prolongation. Actual separation for 
short periods may likewise assist. But, most important of all is 
the necessity for the man to be convinced that it can be 
done. . . .2 


Such a conviction rises out of all of his time of growing. 
For one man, there were long years of hearing sex referred 
to as something base. This brought a feeling that sex was 
something necessary but something to be got through with 
as fast as one could. He felt uncertain and “sinful” when he 
approached it. For another, a continuous stream of 
criticism and unfavorable comparison with a brother 
brought feelings of being incapable of achieving in any 
line, This injected itself into the field of sex. For still 
another, there had been jeering in a first experience with 
sex. This on top of an already full-fledged sense of 
inferiority had brought the conviction that he was 
completely “no good." For still another, resentment of a 
mother's harshness brought the wish, all unconscious, of 
wanting to punish his sex partner for the suffering he had 
earlier endured. 

For women—as for men—any blocking in the completest 
realization of sexual satisfaction may lie in the person's 
background, far removed. 
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Certain kinds of happenings have occurred in the lives 
of many people with subsequent interference in sexual 
functioning. These things, in particular, should be looked 
for in any individual story of things-as-they-need-not-be. 

The emphasis on cleanliness, and the methods of toilet 
training employed early in life, may lie at the root of 
unwholesome feelings and inability to relish sex. After all, 
elimination and sex are anatomically so closely related that 
it is natural for children to become confused with the two 
systems.'? 

"I'd always feel that everything down there was dirty,” 
said one young wife who had had some difficulty becoming 
adjusted. "No matter what I told myself to the contrary, I 
still felt that way until I had a chance to talk it out." 

The interest of young children in elimination runs high. 
Witness, for instance, any group of preschool children 
and their open joy in things “messy,” “ick-y,” “‘bee-emmy,” 
and "smear-y." 1 Or the frankly repeated request to “see 
what I've done.” When this interest is curtailed before it 
runs itself out—as it has been for most of us who are now 
grown up—then, a whole gamut of other normal interests 
in bodily concerns may be held down or repressed. With the 
repression of the interest in elimination may also come 
repression of the so-closely connected interest in sex. 
With the sense of wrongness in the one area, the sense of 
wrongness of the other may all too strongly enter, and all 
too hamperingly remain. 

Even more frequent, and more closely related, are the 
experiences which many, many people have had, when they 
inadvertently discover that the touching of genitals is a 
pleasant affair. For most, this discovery comes during the 
childhood years—both for boys and for girls. Masturbation 
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during childhood is a very common matter, and, by now 
we know, not a harmful one. 

Again, according to different studies, from ninety-one 
to ninety-nine per cent of the men interrogated, and from 
sixty to seventy-five per cent of the women, admitted that 
at one time or another they remembered having mastur- 
bated. Several considerations, however, must qualify these 
figures. First, the percentages cited represent the propor- 
tion of people who admit the activity. Second, men find it 
far easier than women to make such admission. Boys are 
prone to talk about the matter among themselves. They 
know it is a frequent occurrence among their companions. 
In consequence the sense of guilt is not as extreme as it is 
among girls. For, girls are cautioned far more con- 
scientiously and abundantly that the touching of genitals 
is not only sinful but harmful. They rarely discuss the 
matter among themselves. When they by chance begin the 
activity, they ordinarily believe that they are secretly com- 
mitting a horrible offense; and that they alone are guilty. 
That no other person is quite so wicked. In consequence, 
they are more apt to be overburdened by their guilt. They 
either deny the thing to an interrogator. Or, even more. 
frequently, they deny it to themselves. They repress the 
memory of having done it. In self-protection, they forget. 

When we look at some of the old-wives tales, in their 
complete and utter ludicrousness, we can well see how such 
a state of affairs came to be. To quote from one book, 
For Girls, which appeared in 1882, and which was written 
by a respectable married woman, “Mrs.” E. R. Shepherd. 
In speaking of masturbation, she brought in all the ridicu- 
lous and false beliefs of her day, some of which have un- 
fortunately persisted. She said: 
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of many people with subsequent interference in sexual 
functioning. These things, in particular, should be looked 
for in any individual story of things-as-they-need-not-be. 

The emphasis on cleanliness, and the methods of toilet 
training employed early in life, may lie at the root of 
unwholesome feelings and inability to relish sex. After all, 
elimination and sex are anatomically so closely related that 
it is natural for children to become confused with the two 
systems.!? 

"Id always feel that everything down there was dirty,” 
said one young wife who had had some difficulty becoming 
adjusted. "No matter what I told myself to the contrary, I 
still felt that way until I had a chance to talk it out." 

The interest of young children in elimination runs high. 
Witness, for instance, any group of preschool children 
and their open joy in things "messy," “ick-y,” “bee-emmy,” 
and “smear-y.” 1 Or the frankly repeated request to "sce 
what I've done." When this interest is curtailed before it 
runs itself out—as it has been for most of us who are now 
grown up—then, a whole gamut of other normal interests 
in bodily concerns may be held down or repressed. With the 
repression of the interest in elimination may also come 
repression of the So-closely connected interest in sex. 
With the sense of wrongness in the one area, the sense of 
wrongness of the other may all too strongly enter, and all 
too hamperingly remain. 

Even more frequent, and more closely related, are the 
experiences which many, many people have had, when they 
inadvertently discover that the touching of genitals is a 
pleasant affair. For most, this discovery comes during the 
childhood years—both for boys and for girls. Masturbation 
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during childhood is a very common matter, and, by now 
we know, not a harmful one. 

Again, according to different studies,” from ninety-one 
to ninety-nine per cent of the men interrogated, and from 
sixty to seventy-five per cent of the women, admitted that 
at one time or another they remembered having mastur- 
bated. Several considerations, however, must qualify these 
figures. First, the percentages cited represent the propor- 
tion of people who admit the activity. Second, men find it 
far easier than women to make such admission, Boys are 
prone to talk about the matter among themselves. They 
know it is a frequent occurrence among their companions. 
In consequence the sense of guilt is not as extreme as it is 
among girls. For, girls are cautioned far more con- ' 
scientiously and abundantly that the touching of genitals 
is not only sinful but harmful. They rarely discuss the 
matter among themselves. When they by chance begin the 
activity, they ordinarily believe that they are secretly com- 
mitting a horrible offense; and that they alone are guilty. 
That no other person is quite so wicked. In consequence, 
they are more apt to be overburdened by their guilt. They 
either deny the thing to an interrogator. Or, even more. 
frequently, they deny it to themselves. They repress the 
memory of having done it. In self-protection, they forget. 

When we look at some of the old-wives tales, in their 
complete and utter ludicrousness, we can well see how such 
à state of affairs came to be. To quote from one book, 
For Girls, which appeared in 1882, and which was written 
by a respectable married woman, “Mrs.” E. R. Shepherd. 
In speaking of masturbation, she brought in all the ridicu- 
lous and false beliefs of her day, some of which have un- 
fortunately persisted. She said: 
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This practice will cause more blood to flow to the sexual 
organs than would naturally go there—blood that ought to go 
to nourish and sustain some other parts of the body—which 
being thus robbed, will constantly grow weaker. 

The face will lose its fresh, rosy complexion for want of 
blood, and become a dead pale with a greenish hue, the lips 
fade, and the ears become white, like marble. The eyes will 
lose their bright, sparkling look, and become dull and sunken, 
and surrounded by dark, purplish rings. The muscles of the 
body will become soft and flabby, and a young child or a young 
lady that ought to be plump and fresh and gay will begin to 
look old and worn out. . . . 

The memory becomes poor, so that lessons can not be learned 
easily . . . and the pupil will never pay attention to what her 
teacher says. Soon she becomes so weak and listless that she can 
not play as long nor walk as far . . . and, worse than all, in- 
sanity is often the result. . . . Think how terrible it must be to 
lose one’s mind and become wild and delirious! The insane 
. asylums have many persons in them crazy from this cause. 


And then, as final threat: 


Every physician and a great many other people can tell by the 
looks and actions what is the matter, although they may say 
nothing about it. 


The authenticity of this source, and the foundation in 
scientific fact of the subject matter, can be beautifully 


exploded by one other passage alone. Mrs. Shepherd warned 
girls further: 


I would emphasize the danger of putting off attending to the 
calls of nature. . . . The bladder will otherwise become filled 
to its utmost capacity, thus requiring more than its ordinary 
amount of space, tend to crowd the uterus; then, if at the same 
time the person engages in dancing, running, jumping, or rid- 
ing, there is great danger that the overloaded bladder will 
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throw the womb out of place . . . and cause the most excruci- 
ating pain. 


For the myriad who have "put off the call of nature" 
until a convenient moment was at hand, and who have 
danced, nonetheless, this statement is patently unfounded. 
So are the others. They are utter and complete nonsense. 
We must leave all such fabrication to an unenlightened 
past. 

Masturbation is viewed in quite another fashion by 
medical and psychological authorities at the present time. 
To quote from various writings: 


Another real service to mankind was made when all the horror 
stories about masturbation were scrapped and it was more gen- 
erally known to be a well-nigh universal practice among young 
people, characteristic of certain stages of development. It is a 
great deal to realize that insanity, epilepsy, eye-trouble, im- 
potence, or "moral weakness" will not result. . . .?? 


Masturbation is a perfectly valid form of sexual outlet. For 
young adolescents it is perhaps the outlet of choice. It not only 
provides for release of sexual tensions; it also helps localize 
sex feelings in the genital organs, thus paving the way for suc- 
cessful heterosexual intercourse later on. With marriage the 
desire for masturbation usually abates since other forms of ex- 
pression are found to be more satisfying. During long periods 
of separation, or in those cases of extreme difference in sexual 
need mentioned above, some people again resort to this form of 
sexual activity. These people are very sensible. No harm can 
result from the practice. Fear and fear alone is responsible for 
ill effects. . . 35 


Masturbation is a normal activity, a form of preparation for 
adult sexual life. This is important because it is necessary for 
the individual to learn that genital stimulation is pleasurable 
to insure a strong and adequate adult sexual life... . In no 
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child or adult can masturbation produce any physical or in- 
tellectual damage. . . .1° 

As indicated in the second citation above, if any harmful 
effects do result, they come from the person's fear and sense 
of guilt. And these, in turn, come from the still altogether 
too common belief that masturbation is harmful and 
degenerate. As a last additional case in point comes a study 
in which seventy-five young men were questioned on their 
opinions. Of these, sixty-six, or eighty-seven per cent, had 
heard from one or more sources that masturbation had a 
seriously damaging effect. All but five believed at the time 
of the study that such statements were true.!? The threats 
commonly leveled at children augment such beliefs. (And 
these still happen.) In one recent investigation, for 
instance, eighty-four per cent of the hundred and twenty- 
eight children studied had been told that their genitals 
would be "cut off," "sewed up," or otherwise injured if 
they did not stop handling themselves.** If this is current 
now, it was, by all odds, far more prevalent "when we were 
very young." 

The heartening thing, however, is to see that even firmly 
embedded beliefs can be overcome. They need not stand in 
the way of marital adjustments. One girl, whose parents 
had found her masturbating, was threatened and blamed 
severely. Her father had gone so far as to buy a bottle of 
poison at a drugstore and place it in full view on an open 
shelf in the bathroom. If he ever caught her “at it again,” 
he informed her, he would personally administer the 
poison. He would rather see her dead than committing 
such grave sin. The same girl, as she grew, received help in 
reorientation. She came to see the fallacy in what had been 
taught her. She came to see that what she had done was 
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simply the normal kind of thing that many children do. 
Her sexual adjustment in marriage was perfectly adequate. 

On the other hand, another girl could not herself recall 
ever having masturbated. She knew, however, that she had 
because before her mother died she had told her about it. 
She had told her, too, how worried she had been for her 
daughter's sanity as a child—so worried that she had 
whipped her severely and watched her like a criminal until 
she was sure the wicked habit was gone. The girl had, ever 
since, believed strongly that masturbation was an unpar- 
donable and ruinous business. Her sexual adjustment in 
marriage had not been achieved. Still a third girl had 
masturbated as a child and had quite openly spoken of it 
with her parents. She had been taken to task for it at school, 
Where a teacher discovered her doing it during rest. Her 
parents had reassured her, telling her that many people did 
this sort of thing, that there was no harm in it, and that it 
Was altogether natural for her to enjoy the sensations in- 
volved. In marriage, this girl made excellent sexual 
adjustments without any difficulty. 

Out of a group of women in one study, those who were 
able to overcome their old negative attitudes toward 
masturbation were successful in their sexual adjustments. 
Those who held onto the sense of shame and guilt were 
unsuccessful. The shame and guilt—not the masturbation 
itself—were what stood in the way.* 

The matter has been gone into at such length, because 
$0 very frequently old beliefs in regard to it do stand in the 
Way. So frequently new knowledge, where it can be ab- 
sorbed and utilized, eases the situation and helps people 
to achieve the kind of sexual adjustment which is so basic 
to love in the marriage relationship. 
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Another thing which creates anxiety is the fact that 
many more children than is realized have homosexual 
inclinations or actual overt experiences, in the process of 
growing up. However, these, too, have been seen not to 
interfere with heterosexual adjustment later on.’ They 
belong ordinarily to a stage of existence which is normally 
outgrown. 

Other things, however, carried over from childhood may 
interfere. Possibly all human enjoyment has been made to 
seem wicked. Modesty was widely preached to growing 
children. Modesty involved not thinking too well of one 
self. This, in turn, may have meant not enjoying what one 
was. Such self-obliteration represents quite a different atti- 
tude from the dignity and beauty of knowing and feeling 
that the human body holds high power of ecstasy and de- 
light. 

Earlier, also, many kinds of physical enjoyment were 
taboo. The little thumb that brought pleasure was pulled 
out of the mouth and plastered and cuffed. The relished 
sucking of other objects was also curtailed. The pleasure of 
being stroked and caressed was too often cut short for fear 
of sexual excitation. The pleasure of “petting” in 
adolescence, although not prevented, was certainly con- 
demned. The bulk of what we heard about pleasure in 
bodily sensations was designed to build a running-away, 
and a holding-off until, all at once, with the peal of wedding 
bells, such feelings were to be reversed. It is no wonder 
that all too often people have discovered: It just can't be 
done. Time and patience and a thorough cleaning out of 
old feelings are called for if better days are to result. 

Still other things may interfere. Animosity to the parent 
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of the opposite sex may make it difficult to accept any 
opposite-sex person in close intimate lovingness. Animosity 
to the parent of the same sex may make it difficult to accept 
oneself deeply in a likesex role. A woman who had been 
extremely antagonistic to her mother said, “I wasn’t going 
to be sweet and yielding and feminine, and always sat-on, 
as she had been." 

Perhaps, too, hostility toward a parent—or toward a 
sister or brother—has made a person feel extremely guilty. 
It usually does. Then perhaps, too, such feelings have been 
shut in; and, in order to keep them in, other feelings also 
must be kept under. For fear, as it were, that if one sort 
of feeling is expressed, the undesirable one will slip out 
alongside. As one girl put it, "I couldn't let myself feel 
such horribly wicked feelings. Result was I simply couldn't 
let myself feel. If I did I might feel something that I 
knew wasn't nice. . . ." Since sexual feelings were simi- 
larly "not nice," they were part of the gamut of feeling 
which she could not permit. 

But—to come back from the time of growing to the time 
of being married and adult. In presenttense terms, a 
marriage can possess other points of strain which may 
interfere not only with sexual adjustment but with all 
mutuality. 

A recent study brought out the fact that three things are 
of prime importance. One, the sexual adjustment. Two, 
the affection and consideration which the husband and 
Wife accord each other. And three, the question of which 
one is boss.* Any of these three facts can upset all three. 
Each of the three can be upset by any other one. 

Sexual maladjustment may, for instance, cause hitting 
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out at each other. Each partner, discouraged, grows resent- 
ful of the other. Affection and consideration are unthink- 
ingly withdrawn. And then, in an effort at reinstating self, 
or getting even with the other, attempts at domination 
come to the fore. “If she won't do what I expect in one way, 
Y'Il pretty well see that she comes through in another," said 
a man who was more honest than most in what he was 
doing. 

People need love and affection—deeply. Lack of these 
produces emotional malnutrition—or rather emotional 
starvation. A sense of deprivation, of longing, of what 
comes into being. Where a person fails to receive sufficient 
love and affection, and misses the small, continuous, but 
all-essential manifestations of consideration, it becomes 
natural for him to hit out. The complete sort of giving 
that is necessary for sexual mutuality may then be shut off. 

People need to feel not only loved, but adequate. They 
need to feel that they possess the ability to steer themselves, 
to choose, to decide, to assume responsibility. Often, during 
the years of growing, they have been deprived of such 
achievement. In marriage they need doubly then to make 
up for the lack. 

Recently, a man on the eve of marriage, went into a 
bookstore. "Please," he requested, "I want a book called 
The Coming Struggle for Power." 

The moral of the tale is more ironical than laughable. 
To many, marriage constitutes an arena on which just such 
a struggle is staged. 

"I will not be henpecked," may come as a quite natural 
protest. 

"I won't be bossed. My father treated my mother like so 
much dirt on the carpet. And I simply refuse to be told 
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what by any man." This may well constitute the play in 
reverse. $ 

The struggle for power, or ascendance, may prevent each 
partner from being loving to the other. It may keep 
tenderness out. It may project the struggle into the sexual 
sphere as well. : 

People come into marriage bringing with them all the 
patchwork with which they have been surrounded in the 
past. They carry with them many attitudes born in their 
childhood.*** The yearning and denying. The sure- 
ness and inferiority. The giving and withholding. The 
loving and hating. They bring into marriage their fears 
and hesitances, their particularly strong aversions and 
wants, They bring into marriage certain needs which have 
been intensified for them in the process of growing up. 

If these needs, of which they may be all unconscious, 
happen to fit in, each with each—then life is peaceful. Each 
brings to the other what the other most longs for. If, on the 
other hand, their needs are conflicting, they may bruise 
each other. Then trouble comes. Any such trouble, in turn, 
can impinge readily on the delicate field of sex. 

Unconsciously people glimpse in each other the answer 
to certain inner needs. But the answer is not always what 
has been dreamed. 

Harold Smith has grown up in a family where father 
and mother were cold, unyielding people. A cousin had 
once described his mother as a woman who, even in a low- 
necked dress, seemed to be wearing a high whale-boned 
collar. His father was large, red-faced, pompous; but like 
butter in his mother's grasp. "How anyone so big could be 
so small was more than the world could comprehend." 
The world talked. And Harold and the other children in 
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the family felt more immediately and more intimately all 
the small and terrible ramifications of what the world 
talked about. 

Harold grew. He was not going to be like his father. 
Anything else. He was not going to let himself be stepped 
on and dominated. Because he happened to have a gifted 
mind, he was determined to reach a place of safety by being 
keener, swifter, stronger, more powerful than anyone else. 
He would outstrip others and win with his mind. He 
would, through intellectual success, remain king. And he 
did. 

All the while, however, underneath, he harbored a 
yearning for tenderness and warmth. 

Meanwhile, Mary White had a sister who by her bril- 
liance overshadowed Mary and all the other children in 
town. Mary found that it was useless to compete. So, Mary 
sought other kinds of satisfactions. She became the “cuddly 
sort.” Like a kitten whom people stroked. She seemed to 
bask in the comfort of their ever-present kindliness. She 
seemed to draw it to her. But underneath, beside kindness, 
Mary wanted to feel her own capability. She wanted to be, 
somehow, as good as her sister. Or better. To feel vindicated 
and powerful and right. 

Through marrying Harold, Mary felt she would gain 
the position she craved. Harold was even more successful 
than her sister. As Harold's wife she would hold greater 
prestige. 

Through marrying Mary, Harold would gain the soft- 
ness and tenderness and warmth he had always wanted. 

Actually, however, Harold's closed-in-ness, his driving 
aloofness, gave Mary nothing of the embracingness she 
needed. Her bewilderment turned into resentment and 
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into a gradual withdrawal of response. In addition— 
Harold’s success resembled Mary’s sister’s success. After all, 
it was not Mary now who was succeeding, but again a 
closely connected other-person. Harold merely substituted 
for the person who had always brought Mary defeat. As 
Mary withdrew, her sexual response grew colder. Harold 
fought to regain domination; only to gain more absolute 
defeat. The satisfaction of needs which each had sought to 
find in the other was brought to nothing. 

Similarly, some war marriages have proved and will 
prove disastrous. As life is resumed, after being apart, the 
expected satisfactions may prove ephemeral. They may 
turn to frustrations instead. The same thing, however, 
might have happened quite apart from the war. 

A background of conflict within the marriage of either 
partner’s parents can contribute in a multitude of ways to 
conflict in a person’s marriage. Conflict is, as it were, inher- 
ited from conflict. Living within an environment where 
struggle endures brings, sometimes vaguely, sometimes 
more sharply, a sense that something in marriage is painful. 
Marriage is not anticipated with whole and deep joyous- 
nes. It is feared with a part of the self. Perhaps all 
unconsciously. But nonetheless feared. 

Where conflicts within a marriage are deep and intense, 
the only hope for solution lies in securing sound profes- 
sional help. 'The marriage clinic and the psychotherapist 
have their role here if divorce is to be averted; or if intense 
discord is to be kept from overshadowing family life. 
Where conflict is less intense, the mutual sharing of hurts 
and feelings of defeat may help. 

Talking things over may help. 

"You hurt me this morning, did you know? I asked you 
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a question which was important to me. I needed your 
opinion. I was feeling dependent on it. And you said, 
"Umph,' and “They've taken Cherbourg.’ I knew you were 
interested in the news. But I felt the way I used to feel 
when I'd ask my mother something important and she'd 
go on sewing and tell me to see whether the postman was at 
the door.” 

Or, “Listen, my dear. When you say, ‘Pull the shades 
down,’ or ‘Put the lights on,’ or ‘Please bring me a sweater’ 
—those seem like little, simple things to ask of a husband— 
things every husband ought to do. But they remind me of 
the years of being bossed that I resented and hated and ran 
away from... .” 

All thisand more. . . . 

Out of such open confiding come new and wider under- 
standings. Come the gifts of being let in on the other 
person's small sore places, the other person's most poignant 
yearnings, the other person's point of view. 

Sexual adjustments will invariably grow where such 
understandings flourish. For, sex is, in essence, the deepest 
expression of contact. Sex is the most earnest and sincere 
way that two people who love each other have of telling 
each other what life means. Sex is the richest and highest 
expression of relationship that can be achieved. 

In an environment where such understandings flourish, 
any small difficulties in meeting children's questions will 
be readily overcome. 

Their questions become simple because they deal with 
something which, in our own particular lives, possesses 
beauty and dignity and worth, No matter how we answer, 
our feelings are bound to shine through clearly. No matter 
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how bungling our words, our feclings will carry the full- 
ness of heart which we hold within. 

Where confidence and clearness exist in terms of feeling, 
children will bring not only questions as they grow. They 
will also bring their discoveries and comments. They will 
want to discuss what they see and hear. They will want to 
talk of their wonderings, of the ethics of the groups they 
go with, of their own explorations and sensations. 

On the other hand, even very early, children will spot 
any opaqueness in the reception with which their questions 
are met. When they feel their questions unwelcome, 
further questions cannot come. When they feel embarrass- 
ment creeping in, further questions cannot come. 

Moreover, just as with ourselves earlier, our children may 
also have gathered the impression that sex is taboo. They 
may have mixed it with a sense of dirtiness in some fashion 
connected with elimination. They may have mixed it with 
guilt in connection with masturbation, so that all associated 
matters are bad, for very few children are fortunate enough 
to be set at ease by being told that “lots of people do it.” 
Very few are helped to counteract the hair-raising stories 
of insanity and debility that they are bound to hear. 

Just as with ourselves earlier, our children may have 
built up a feeling that all enjoyment is slightly depraved, 
especially any of a sensory sort. Perhaps they, too, have been 
condemned for the pleasure they may have felt earlier in 
thumb-sucking or in some other infantile activity. They, 
too, in an effort to repress hostile feelings may have come 
to hold all feelings in. They, too, may fear becoming too 
closely identified or attached to a person like one or the 
other of their parents. They, too, may have felt conflict in 
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their parents’ marriage and have gathered from it the sense 
that marriage cannot spell the ordinarily reputed bliss. 

Just as with ourselves earlier, our children may have 
come to attach sex to something wicked or wrong or under- 
cover. Then questions will rarely be put into words. 
Actions, however, may speak louder, The curious glance, 
the stealthy exploration, the behind-the-barn experimenta- 
tion—these are ways which children have adopted from 
way back in their attempts to satisfy curiosity.? They call, 
not for the willow branch or policeman. They call for look- 
ing more closely into our own present and past. 


IS SEX ESSENTIAL? 


Many of us— 
have been taught for years that sex is sinful: 
Then, suddenly, at marriage, the books say that it 
must be right. 
For many of us— 
things related to sex in our backgrounds have in- 
creased the sense that sex is sin. 
Many of us— 
bring into marriage, personal experiences which get 
in the way of the best sort of relations with husband 
or wife. 
For many of us, also— 
the kinks in close personal relationships become 
kinks in sexual functioning. 
Many of us, however— 
find that sexual love is an achievement which two 
people can almost always accomplish with mutual 
desire and support. 
ALL PEOPLE NEED CLOSENESS 
SEX IS THE DEEPEST, MOST COMPLETE FORM 
OF CLOSENESS THAT MARRIED 
PEOPLE GAN ACHIEVE 


Chapter 10 


I$ BLOOD THICKER? 


MR. AND MRS. Mortimer Swett, not being blessed with 
children of their own, decided in the early days of “the 
twentieth century that they would adopt a little darling. 
After being taken by the family doctor to examine a range 
of possible prospective progeny, they found a blue-eyed, 
brown-haired, round-faced love of a baby and brought her 
home. 

Meanwhile, from the family came protest. 

Said Mr. Snell's mother, her back even straighter than 
was its wont, "Now, Mortimer. If the good Lord hasn't 
seen fit to give you a family, who are you to step in and take 
the matter into your hands?" 

Said Mrs. Snell's mother, her forehead even more 
furrowed than usual, "Now, Emeline, don't you know you 
are taking a terrible risk? Think of the child's inheritance!" 
And when Emeline stood adamant, “Well, my dear, at 
least don't take an illegitimate one, Especially not if it’s a 
girl. We don’t want immorality in our family. We never 
have had it... .” At which point Mortimer winked at 
Emeline and made some “quite irrelevant” quip about the 
black-sheep not so many generations back who had gone 


to sea and who was supposed to have come to an igno- 
minious end on the gallows. 
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Là proudly watched her grow. 


) 


. Meanwhile the whole town talked. “Isn’t it wonderful 

to see the Snells with that little one? They're so good to the 
child... . How marvelous for her. How unselfish of 
them, Q4 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Knight, not having children of 
their own, decided in the late nineteen-thirties to adopt 
one. After waiting for at least two years before being 
notified by the state-licensed society that a candidate was 
available, they took a red, wrinkled, homely little "brat" 
and brought it home. 

Meanwhile, from the family: 

Said Mr. Knight's mother, bending over the bassinet, 
"She certainly isn't much to look at, but she is sweet." 

Said Mrs. Knight's mother, her eyes wrinkling at the 
corners, "She looks as if she'd have character all right. 
Only, of course it all depends on how you bring her 
up... .” At which point Florence winked at Harold and 
made some quite relevant quip about his not looking at 
"à so meaningfully; it was, after all, his chore as well as 

ers, 

The Harold Knights loved and cherished the baby, and 
proudly watched it grow. 

Meanwhile a few of the neighbors remarked. "Isn't it 
marvelous for the Knights to have that child? It’s done 
them so much good. They certainly were lucky to get her.” 

The changes in attitude toward adoption accruing over 
the last two-score years are evident. The number of 
adoptions has increased tremendously. Adopting a child is 
no longer a thing apart and unusual. There are many 
families where natural-born children and adopted children 
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are growing up side by side. The whole matter has become a 
matter of course. Almost! Not quite. For, adoption and 
that other kind of non-blood-related parenthood—bcing a 
stepmother or steptather—each carry problems of their 
own. These problems, although not ordinarily alluded to, 
are bred of inner doubts and wonderings. The question— 
Is blood thicker?—is still one of concern. 

First, as people adopt a child, they may, either one or 
both, feel vaguely that they have failed in not having a 
child of their own. 

“T feel I've let Jack down, somehow. He's wanted a baby 
so badly for so many years," came one confession. "He's 
pleased as anything to have the baby we've adopted. But 
still, sometimes, I think he feels I've not been quite the 
woman I should." 

Another place where the same feeling of lack may enter 
is when the time comes for sharing with the child the full 
story of his adoption. We know we should tell him, early, 
and tell him ourselves rather than have him hear these 
"facts of life" from others. We all have listened to horror 
tales of children who fail to learn of their adoption until 
they have grown up. and of the terrible effect on them at 
that time. One girl, for instance, heard at eighteen that 
she was adopted. She was told by a boy-friend who sneered 
at her and said, “Well, you needn't be so stuck-up and icy. 
Your mother wasn't such a virtuous soul from what I've 
gathered," and he went on with mounting innuendo. We 
want to protect our children against learning about any part 
of their adoption in a fashion that makes it seem a thing to 
be looked on askance. We want to help them to be equipped 
with knowledge sufficient to serve as bulwark against any 
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off-color remarks. We want them to possess such deep 
security that they can dismiss any unwholesome implica- 
tion as rising from spite or ignorance—the ignorance of the 
other person, not of themselves. The girl referred to could 
not do this. Her own ignorance stood in the way. Doubt 
Tose and gripped her. Why had she never been told? Since 
she hadn’t she felt that there must actually have been some- 
thing wrong about her or her background. If nothing had 
been wrong, her parents would surely have let her know 


earlier. . . On and on. Trepidation and fear and self-doubt 
mounted within, and created a tremendous burden of suf- 
fering. : 


We know that an adopted child should know early that 
we chose him and that we wanted him. And yet, sometimes 
the inner sense that we failed in not bearing him may enter 
and make us hesitant and unclear. 

We need to ask ourselves: Are we less loving, less truly 
his parents, for not having given birth to a child? Is a 
mother a real mother by virtue of the birth-pains? Or is a 
mother a real mother by virtue of the growing-pains that 
have been undergone day after day, month after month, 
year after year? Is a father a real father by virtue of a virile 
episode? Or by virtue of the devotion and effort and loyalty 
he has contributed over a long period of time? Does the 
creation of flesh and blood more truly establish the fact of 
parenthood, than the long nurturing of bodies plus the 
creation of character and personality? Do the moments of 
conception and the months of gestation count for more 
than the long years in which two people's hands and hearts 
and heads have given themselves with loving constancy? 
Perhaps answers to such questions can bring to us a 
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prouder and firmer conviction on the importance of our 
own role as parents with which to approach talking over the 
fact of their being adopted with our children who are. 

Many parents tell their adopted children that they have 
chosen them. Such choosing can be made interesting and 
simple enough for even a two-year-old. 

“Where did you get me?" or “Where did I come from?” 

First, of course, as in sex education, we will want to 
remember to see where the child is, what he is thinking, 
what his worries are. And so we'll wonder: “Where do you 
think, dear?” “Any ideas?” Or, “What have you heard?” 
Or, “Perhaps you'd like to tell me what you suppose, first." 
What we say, then, can better be adapted to his needs. 

Finally, we may come to something like this: “Well, I'll 
tell you"—the familiar sound of I'll-tell-you-a-story— 
“Daddy and I wanted a baby; and so we looked, and we 
looked. We looked inside a white house—as white as your 
nightie. And there was a darling baby. With black eyes and 
black hair. And when we came in the baby sneezed. And 
we said, “How cute.’ And then we went and looked inside 
a yellow house, as yellow as your hair, And there was an- 
other darling baby. With brown eyes and brown hair. And 
when we came in the baby blew bubbles—brrmmm—with 
its lips. And we said, ‘How sweet.’ And then we went toa 
tan house, just like your sandals. And there was another 
darling baby. With blue eyes and yellow hair. And when 
we came in the baby smiled—a great big smile. And we 
said, “This is the darlingest baby of all.” And that was the 
baby we chose. We brought her home. And she was . . - 
who do you suppose? Yes, she was you." 

The point we invariably hope to bring out is the fact of 
having wanted this baby above all. It is good to incorporate 
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such wanting into the telling. But clear and deep knowl- 
edge of being wanted comes, of course, not only from what 
we say. It comes in the long years of living. It grows out of 
how we feel. It grows, too, out of the same kinds of together- 
ness that feelings of being loved and of belonging always do. 
(And these have been spoken of carlier again and again.) 
In other words, the adopted child gets the fact of being 
wanted in no ways different from the child who is related 
by blood. He gets it from the love and the kindliness and 
the understanding that pervade. 

There are two details that commonly bother parents in 
relation to the story of adoption which they share with 
their children. The first has to do with mention of "that 
other mother's" part. The second has to do with sharing 
the fact of illegitimacy if such fact exists. 

It need not be too difficult, somewhere in the story, when 
interest is ripe, to say, "Daddy and I tried to have a baby 
grow inside me because babies always grow inside a 
mother's body. But it didn't happen. So we looked for a 
baby that had grown inside another mother, and we found 
you. . . .” Some mothers have veered away from speaking 
of that “other mother.” That “other woman” may well be 
substituted. It has a nicely satisfying connotation to the 
woman who uses the expression. (“That other woman!” 
Incorporating into the term, through its more usual 
meaning, the resentment at not having been that woman 
and of not having had her part in bearing the child.) 

As to the question concerning illegitimacy. Interest in 
this matter does not ordinarily arise until early adolescence. 
Even then we are prone to ask, “Won't it be shocking for a 
youngster to know?” 

There is no hard and fast answer. It all depends on how 
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we ourselves feel toward illegitimacy. If we are uncom- 
fortable about mentioning it, better not. If we feel that it 
implies a stigma, that it makes this child less fine, better 
not. If we see it as a matter of circumstances arising in our 
society out of a number of conditions which people do not 
always manage to control, then all right. The ultimate 
answer lies in how we feel toward it; for such feelings will 
be communicated as we make mention of the fact. Of that 
we can be sure. If we can feel that children can be born fine 
and straight and gifted and good whether born in wedlock 
or out, we will not cringe at answering adolescent wonder- 
ing by saying, "It's hard for people who are unmarried 
to keep babies with them. The customs in our culture 
make it hard. I don't know what the reason was, but I do 
know that there must have been reasons for marriage not 
to have taken place. And so, in your case, as in others, I 
imagine, you've had a much more normal chance and nor- 
mal home than had you grown up under the tension of 
unmarried parentage. . . .” 

Another matter which creates a problem for parents of 
adopted children is the lurking fear that “bad heredity” 
may jump out at them at almost any time. 

“You don’t, of course, adopt a baby unless you're a con- 
firmed environmentalist.” 

But even so, doubts may set in. 

Usually such doubts center around the matter of 
mentality, After all, the physical checks which are made in 
advance of placing a child, set us at ease on such score. But, 
"I'd die if he turns out dumb," is a very commonly voiced 
concern. Less frequently, also comes the fear of insanity. 

In regard to the latter, we know now that life-strains 
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rather than blood-strains produce it. Any child who starts 
out as a sensitive human being, and goes through experi- 
ences which tear him apart, which wear him down, which 
make living too difficult for him, may be thrown off 
balance. It does not matter whether he is bred of our own 
blood or of some other person's. Any child who goes 
through hard blows and shocks, or any child who goes 
through certain accidents or diseases affecting or injuring 
the nervous system, runs the same chance. The matter of 
adoption in itself plays no part. 

In regard to the mentality, we have much evidence that 
the life a child leads also has much to do with how intelli- 
gently he functions. Even children with feeble-minded 
mothers have turned out with average or above-average in- 
telligence. In one study, one hundred and thirty-nine chil- 
dren with mothers who were inferior mentally were adopted 
under six months of age into families which were of a more 
superior sort. With the advantages of a good home, they 
showed mental ability as they grew which was slightly 
higher than average. (When they were tested around seven 
years of age, their average I.Q. was 113.) * * One writer, in 
reviewing this study, remarks that if the children had been 
left in their own homes—as others have—they might on the 
average have shown mental retardation. Still more startling 
is another study in which the natural mothers of eighty- 
seven children had an average 1.Q. of 63. The children, 
again adopted into good homes in infancy, when tested at 
five years had an average I.Q. of 106.1 The things which 
count are apparently the education, intelligence, and other 
personal qualifications—not of the natural parents, but of 


* References for this chapter will be found on page 257. 
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the adoptive ones. The interest and attention which they 
give the child are important. So also are their affection and 
love. 

The bugaboo of heredity may raise its head again when 
time comes for an adopted child to be married. 

“But,” protested one set of prospective in-laws, “we 
don't know about the girl. She's adopted. She seems all 
right, but what of her children?" 

Again, her children, whether they are blood-related or 
adopted will grow strong and wise in accordance with the 
things that happen to them. For these count most. 

A reminder in connection: It isn't necessary to be con- 
stantly sweet and gentle, or continuously even and quiet, 
to prove to child, or oneself, that sturdy love prevails. 
Squalls enter in all family relationships, between fathers 
and sons, mothers and daughters, fathers and daughters, 
mothers and sons; between fathers and mothers, sisters and 
brothers, and all the other possible betwixts and betweens. 
Such squalls are better out in the open. As they are held in, 
they mount and are far more hurtful. The small fight, 
the shows of resentment, the flaring of anger from an 
adopted child has no greater or lesser meaning than if the 
child were related by blood. These things are “in the cards” 
—a part of living together. They do not, of necessity, spell 
failure on the parents' part. 

"I wish I had other parents," yelled one boy in fury. "I 
wish I had parents who understood me. I don't really 
belong to you. . . ." Only, this boy was not adopted. He 
happened to be feeling at the moment that his parents 
were so far apart from him in sympathy and understanding 
that he simply could not belong to them. 

Most children have just such feelings at some time or 
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other during their lives. These come most often at adoles- 
cence. Most children have moments of imagining they are 
adopted and manufacture the myth of “parents who would 
really understand.” The trouble, however, is that when 
such sentiments crop up in adopted children, a sense of 
failure on the part of the parents is apt to descend. One 
couple talked about the matter quite openly with their 
child, 

“When you get mad at us, you'll naturally feel that other 
parents might have been better for you... . All chil- 
dren have periods of feeling that way. It's not only the 
adopted ones who do." 

This kind of openness often can prevent much of the 
anxiety that might otherwise come. 

When father or mother is step-related, the same sort of 
situation holds. When the step-parent fails to know that 
blood-related parents are given the same sort of harassing, 
he grows overly concerned. 

"I just know Bill and Tina resent my not being their 
own father, They're so against me some of the time.” 

The situation, however, is complicated for the step- 
parent in a way slightly different than for the adoptive 
parent. There has been another mother or father far more 
closely involved in the picture. Coming to terms of peace - 
within oneself with this past person who used to live in the 
same role in the same home with the same people is often 
a difficult ordeal. 

"It isn't that I'm jealous," was the way one woman ex- 
pressed her qualms, “It’s that I feel I don't live up. Florence 
Was such a lovely person. And Hal was so much in love with 
her. And she was so good to the children. They must miss 
her so terribly. It must be hard for them to have me.” 
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She found these feelings mounting until, one day, 
lifting her troubles in her hands, she went to her husband. 
“Hal, dear. I feel so inefficient. So completely lacking. I 
feel that I can’t ever live up to Florence. That I can’t ever 
do for you or the children what Florence did, . . ." 

Hal's response was sensitive and warming. "I don't 
expect you to,” he said. “You aren't Florence. Why should 
you do what she did? You do things as you do; not as anyone 
else. And 1, for one, am grateful for it. Why expect any 
vying, any living up, any matching of this or that small 
detail? Each of us, after all, has different ways of doing. I'm 
glad Florence could be Florence. And that you can be you. 
But I know, darling, how the thing must bother you at 
times," 

Between "spilling" and being accepted, the unsureness 
lessened. However, it might well not have done so as com- 
pletely as it did. For it might have been born of events too 
far past, and of events too strongly enmeshed in the strands 
of the personality. 

Again, the truth enters, that insecurity born early in life 
can continue to be pervasive. Such insecurity can readily 
crop out in a feeling of not being able to cope in a step- 
parent role. This is only one of the open wedges through 
_ which it may squeeze. Obtaining professional help may 
prove the simplest way out, 

Meanwhile, realizing that all step-parents do have 
moments of doubt may prove heartening. It may make the 
uncertainties seem less bizarre, 

When a mother or father has been divorced, another 
sentiment frequently enters. That of bitterness. 

Divorce normally leaves bitterness in both partners. We 
are, after all, brought up to think of marriage as the ulti- 
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mate adventure. We look ahead to it all the days of our 
growing. We idealize the happiness which is to come. The 
anticipation of a glowing and péaceful and perfect union 
builds higher and higher hopes. We enter marriage with 
such anticipation at peak. And then, if the marriage dis- 
solves, all the bright bricks fall. We have brought wreckage 
to the structure. We have failed. And our failure has been 
too miserable and complete. 

Perhaps we tell ourselves that we haven't actually failed. 
Perhaps we grow defensive and try to shift the blame. 

"He was so undemonstrative and impossible. So utterly 
inconsiderate and thoughtless. I just couldn't take it any 
longer." 

"She was so completely selfish. So vain and self-satisfied. 

. Icouldn't stand it." 

But underneath, a certain amount of that unwanted 
sense of failure persists. We may not admit it. We may cover 
it over with excuses and defenses. And yet, if we could be 
thoroughly honest, we would discern its presence. We 
would recognize that it had given us a certain low, apolo- 
getic cringing ever since it began. And a bitterness, not only 
toward the past partner, but toward the self. 

The bitterness, then, if unfaced, can so easily start pro- 
truding into the new marriage. A person in the same role 
as the person with whom one failed can readily become 
the recipient of some of the bitterness. The less the past is 
spoken of, the more it lies ready to strike in the present. 
The less the past is got off the chest, the more will it press 
between the ribs. The wiser way is not to hold it under, 
but again, to talk it out until it no longer seems as cruel. 

Divorce normally leaves bitterness in both partners. 
This is important, also in terms of the step-parent’s ulti- 
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protestations at having to assume these may make bitter- 
ness emerge. Such bitterness, unexplained, can again widen 
the space between herself and her children. It can cut her 
off from the very closeness that she now especially needs. 
Again, a sharing of problems, frankly, strengthens bonds 
and keeps things clear. 

For the man who, in the case of a broken family, must 
assume the feminine responsibilities that men in this 
culture shun, the burden may prove especially difficult. 
He then may resort to a multitude of makeshift arrange- 
ments. He "places" his children, or "boards them out." 
Perhaps these are, in terms of practicability, his best 
arrangements. But in terms of his need for love and belong- 
ing, they are not best. He merely puts from him the 
closeness he should have. 

In all living, closeness is essential. The preservation of 

its every breath brings returns. For the family where one 
or another parent feels a bit "atypical," closeness becomes 
an even more important affair. It helps to bridge whatever 
gap the person may feel. 
_ Sharing things— possessing together the troubles and the 
joys—this can constitute a powerful move toward unity. 
It can bring the family into a cohesiveness that pulls it 
through all kinds of exigencies, still sane and strong. 


IT ISN’T ONLY BLOOD 


Parents with adopted children have problems which 
often seem to them to be difficult and different. 
Actually it is impossible for parents of any children to 
remain without problems. The job of parenthood al- 
ways involves downs as well as ups. 

All children—whether blood-related or not—have 
times of feeling apart from their parents, and of imag- 
ining that other parents would understand them better. 
All children—whether blood-related or not—have 
times of unlovingness as well as times of being close 
and considerate and greatly in accord. 

All parents—whether blood-related or not—have times 
of feeling out of touch. 


MOMENTS OF APARTNESS 
ARE A NORMAL ASPECT 
OF FAMILY LIFE 


Chapter II 


PARENTS AT INTERVALS 


THERE WAS NO MARCHING down the street, clinging to 
the arms of men in uniform, pelting them with flowers, 
singing brave war songs. One day Tom Smith left. He went 
very quietly, carrying his old brown bag with him. That 
evening no place was set for him at the table. That night 
little Tom heard his mother sobbing herself to sleep. 

“Daddy's gone to war..." was the explanation. A 
simple and great statement, all in one. 

For Mary Smith the statement held endless meaning. 
It was final yet infinite, penetrating, and oppressively 
heavy. “How long will the war last?” had become suddenly 
an alive and intimate question. Fears, anxieties, bewilder- 
ments descended. All at once this was not just war. It was 
their war. It belonged to Tom and to Mary. It enmeshed 
them. It held them separated. It changed their lives. It 
brought an abyss of loneliness, More, even for Mary than 
for Tom. Tom, at least would be in the “thick of things.” 
He would have new duties to fill his days. He would be in 
new places, places not so familiarly and penetratingly 
filled with memories. 

Mary would be feeling the changes more keenly. Little 
things, day after day, would bring recurrent waves of 
longing. Problems which had been shared would be shared 
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no longer. Mary would be alone. She would have to be both 
Father and Mother to Tommy. 

How would she keep this business of war from him with 
all the talk of bloodshed and killing? Or shouldn't she keep 
it from him? What should she tell him about his father? 
Or shouldn't she tell him? Should she try to make things 
remain smooth-flowing and the same-as-was? Would she 
be able? Or shouldn't she try? Should she attempt to stay as 
gay and bright as always? But what if she couldn't? Should 
she let Tommy see how she felt? Or should she keep the 
sad moments and the fearful ones from him? 

For her, and for others like her, these and more questions 
pour forth at a time when countless fathers have been 
inducted into the armed forces. Such questions are im- 
portant not only for war's duration but for the future. The 
children who are now growing will carry the war years with 
them—as will also their parents—into all the years of their 
living. If there is to be strength and sturdiness to endure 
What comes and to meet it, there must be strength and 
sturdiness in the family even though the father is gone. 
"There must be a bed-rock kind of foundation—honest and 
real and solid. Any wall between mother and child cuts off 
closeness. The relationship needs to be straight and firm 
and clear. 

“You can’t keep war away from even your smallest 
children.” They hear it from the milkman and the grocer, 
from voices out of the air. They see it on the covers of 
Magazines and on bill-boards. An attempt to keep them 
isolated from it sets up strained watchfulness. It sets up 
tensions. It creates artificialities which serve as walls. 

“But,” exclaimed one mother, “when the facts of war 
strike close, you wonder! Here’s your husband, bound no 
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one knows where. . . . Here's your three-year-old, wide- 
eyed and trusting, standing there asking, "Will Daddy get 
killed?' You almost die ten deaths. And then you answer, 
trying to bring comfort, ‘Of course not, darling!’ Only . . . 
underneath your answer there's a small voice sobbing, 
“You don't really know. .. .” 

Nor do you. And so, the difference between what you say 
and what you feel raises a barrier. The child no longer has 
the sturdiness of your clearness and realness to help him 
stay steady. 

One very perceptive child nicely expressed the feeling of 

eparation that can readily result. She protested, “But, 
Mommy, you're telling what's no truth," wistfully adding, 
“Maybe it's only for grown-ups to know.” 

How much better to say, “Darling, I don't know what 
may happen. What were you thinking?" 

"Couldn't Daddy get shot? And a bomb drop on him?" 

To a small child this is exciting. As he talks you suddenly 
realize, "This doesn't have my meanings for him." You 
jump into Ais spirit. You want to know more about what 
is on his mind, “And what else, darling?" 

“And Daddy could shoot, too . . .” 

“Of course he could." 

“But,” slowly, “Mommy, if he got shot he wouldn't come 
back, would he?" 

This is nearer to grown-upness. "No, my dear.” 

“And we'd cry.” 

“Yes, We'd cry very much. We'd miss him,” softly, “for 
always. ...” 

"Hu-hum" with serious nod. And then with quick 
silvery transition, "Come see my snail in a match box. It's 
gooey and wet." 
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not good for mother, It brings unwanted visions too vividly 
before her eyes. 

If such play bothers her too greatly, she needs to 
remember that her peace of mind is as essential for her 
child as for herself. “Run on, Tommy, and play those war 
games out in the lot with Steve. Not in here. They bother 
me. ...” Again she brings her feelings realistically into 
the open and shares them. 

Perhaps, though, she will endure the war play better if 
she can understand what it means to her child. 

War play is his way of digesting the turmoil around him. 
Always when life grows too hard, people react with fear. 
They are frightened by the threat of unknown terrors and 
by the possibility that they will not be able to cope 
adequately. They feel crushed and helpless. Always when 
life is too hard people grow resentful. “Why should I get 
all the knocks?” is a common sentiment. Inevitably— 
although not always consciously—there follows a need to 
“get even” for what has been endured—a need to “take it 
out on someone.” 

When war comes on top of the other thwartings which 
children ordinarily must endure in our culture, life grows 
too full of difficulties. The child loses security as his family 
is disrupted. He feels the tension in the air. His mother is 
more heavy-hearted than in ordinary times. And more 
irritable. 

She, too, must protest the cruelty and thwartings which 
these days of turmoil bring. She, too, being human, must 
“take it out” on someone. Quite naturally she feels safer in 
taking it out in the bosom of her family than elsewhere. 

She may seem like a “horrible person” to herself three 
minutes after. Actually, however, her open reactions are 
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far easier for her child to endure than her hidden ones. The 
flare-up, the loss in temper, the small squalls, the quick 
answers—these are all tangible and downright. The child 
may flare back. He may grow irritable in return. He may 
“take it out” more vigorously on Japs or Germans in his 
war play. But he is far less confused and dismayed than by 
somber holding-in and aloofness which exclude him. His 
' mother also finds it easier to make amends and to reéstab- 
lish a sense of togetherness. 

"I'm sorry. I was a cross old meany," was how one woman 
did it. “I get mad over Daddy's being away and all." 

Her four-year-old nodded seriously, “You can cry in my 
kleenex." 

This is far better than being isolated, one from the other. 
The child is far less hurt. The mother also. For, if she cuts 
her child off, she too is the loser. She needs his closeness just 
as he needs hers. 

In his war play, by shooting and bombing and being 
bloody, the child works off some of his fears and some of the 
irritability and resentment that accrue as result of the 
various burdens that make life hard. He lets out resent- 
Ment onto the vague enemy about whom everyone talks. 
He has heard, of course, that fighting the enemy is a fine 
thing. Why, then, shouldn’t he do likewise? It serves as a 
release valve. It lets off steam. It relieves him and makes 
him feel less under strain. 

Frequently his shooting and bombing are directed 
against those who discipline him. (But this, after all, is 
quite natural. For, as one mother put it: "He's probably 
Wanted to down me all his young life for continually 
downing him.") 

Many mothers report that bedtime, mealtime, piano 
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practice, doing homework, being tidy, and many of the 
other hitherto fairly smooth details of daily living, become 
“twice as hectic” during days when father is not there. 

The simplest explanation is that, since father is away, 
the incentive is gone of receiving his praise when he comes 
home from the office. Again, however, the explanation is 
more complex. Increased disobedience is again a result of 
increased strain. It is simply another way of hitting out 
because life is hard. 

Young Davie, for instance, for the seventy-seventh time 
has run out onto the street. His mother, finally in 
desperation, has fastened a padlock on the back-yard gate 
so that Davie can no longer manipulate it at will. “Because 
the cars on the street are dangerous,” she explains. 

Davie is furious. “I'll shoot you with my new rocket 

gun," he shouts, “cause you're bad to me.” 
_ “I wanted to say, ‘You brat,’ ” said his mother, recount- 
ing the episode later. “But I remembered all those better 
procedures in time. After all, I'd known so little when he 
was small that I'd made life twice as hard for him as it 
needed to be. And then war came and his father left and 
that made life harder, Well, anyway, quick as a flash I said, 
‘I just can't let you out on the street, Davie, but I'm glad 
you're telling me how you feel,’ and I put my arm around 
him. ‘Come tell me some more about how bad I am to youl’ 
All he said then was, "You're a nasty rabbit.’ He said it 
about fifteen times, Only I think he meant 'rat' instead. 
And then he came and threw his arms around me and said, 
"You cunnun thing!' and 1 felt like sunshine and roses." 

Davie's mother knew that even though actions can be 
stopped or enforced, feelings have a way of running their 
own course. Because she knew this, she wanted Davic’s 
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feelings to come out and be done with. For, invariably 
when children get enough off the chest, they are far more 
“manageable.” So, she gave him a chance to tell her about 
them. 

This is a good rule to follow whenever our children grow 
disobedient and whenever we must insist on their carrying 
through actions which are in opposition to what they desire. 
When we find disobedience mounting, still another good 
rule is to cut down on demands as much as we possibly can. 
Often reducing what must be done to a minimum for a 
couple of weeks helps the child to go back to a normal 
routine. Still another good rule is to add extra amounts of 
attention and loving to the dosage we ordinarily accord. 

Our tendency is to shut children up, to tighten up on 
demands, and to bottle up love and affection. Where we 
can manage to do the reverse—to have them let feelings 
out, to cut down on demands, and to step up on affection— 
the results repay us amply. We find that difficulties lessen 
and that greater peace descends. y 

For many children in the middle and teen years, movies 
and radio broadcasts on war subjects are vicarious ways of 
getting similar feelings out. They can identify with pilot 
or bombardier, both in their heroism and in their downing 
of an enemy. It is one thing for us to take the initiative and 
to drag small children into over-exciting, harrowing 
pictures, We will not want to subject them to this. It is 
another thing, however, with older children who take the 
initiative. If we forbid their going where their friends go, 
we make them feel discriminated against and “small.” And 
people of all ages in the war years need to feel as large and á 
strong as they can in order to “take” whatever may come. 

An important point, however, is to encourage these 
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children to talk with us afterward about what they have 
seen or heard. Such talking lifts their reactions from the 
vicarious to the real. It helps them to digest fears, to spill 
resentments, and to dissolve the sensational and over- 
exciting elements. 

Says one ten-year-old, “Gee, weren’t those people crazy 
to take that German into the life-boat?” 

“What would you have done, son?” 

"I'd have conked him on the head right in the water. 
I'd of been smarter than that bunch, all right.” 

In gory elaborations, he annihilates the enemy. In so 
doing, he becomes stronger in his own estimation. In 
addition, as in war play, he gets some of his animosity off his 
chest. ‘ 

Most children will not go on with such reactions if we 
pooh-pooh their imagined bravery. Nor will they give such 
reactions at all if we sit down and aloofly demand a recount- 
ing of picture or broadcast step by step. We need, instead, 
to see and hear enough of the same things as they do. We 
will then be ready to share in such alive discussions that 
their spontaneous reactions naturally come. 

When a younger child sets himself solidly on the floor 
with a book or blocks while war news is blaring out ovet 
the air, we may perhaps grow even more concerned. 
Actually, though, we do not have to worry. Small children 
are usually impervious to things beyond them. If a child 
does seem frightened, we may be pretty sure that he is using 
what he has heard as something concrete onto which to pin 
a more general sense of isolation or insecurity. Here is a 
specific opportunity for appeal to his mother. Through 
apparent fear over a broadcast, he can gain the comforting 
sympathy which he needs and wants. 
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When a child listens to news over the air or when he sees 
pictures which we feel are frightening, still another 
question rises. Shall we minimize the danger? 

How, though, can we assure him with any sincerity that 
danger is little when we in our hearts feel that danger is 
great? Again what he gets will be the discrepancy between 
what we say and what we feel. Again he will sense that we 
are not letting him in; that we are not sharing of ourselves 
with him. 

Once more the ultimate fact: No truth is too hard for a 
child to bear. But being shut out is. 

When a man has gone to war, the woman left behind may 
have certain other feelings which disturb her greatly unless 
she understands them. She is proud, at one moment, over 
the part her husband is taking. She is sad at another over 
his being gone. She is, perhaps, resentful at a third. "He's 
right in the thick of things. He has all the glory. He has 
shed us as easily as a lizard its old skin. I have to bear the 
brunt of this business, slaving along.” 

Such sentiments are usually shoved aside as unpatriotic 
and disloyal. Actually, however, they are very normal and 
natural—a part of what a great many women feel. The less 
we condemn ourselves as "horrible creatures" when such 
thoughts enter, the more readily will they leave. The more 
readily will other moods succeed them—the call to deep 
Su" the struggle to move bravely through day after 

ay. 

As mothers are honest and real and not afraid to face 
fears and anxiety, danger and resentments with their 
children, the togetherness brings strength. Two men push- 
ing a car out of ankledeep mud are obviously much 
stronger than one man. But not until they communicate 
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with each other and understand each other’s signals do they 
manage to synchronize their energy and force. Just so with 
parents and children. As they are able to talk together and 
share with each other the trials and tribulations that spring 
up during wartime, many things happen. For one, those 
who stay close to each other, keep closer also to the person 
who has gone away. They keep the father who has left to 
serve his country more alive in their midst. Talking about 
him. Talking about where he is. Talking about the war in 
which he participates. Talking about the fears and 
apprehensions and anxieties that are natural because of 
his danger. All these things hold them together in close- 
ness with him. By not shutting out the war in which he is 
so deeply involved, they remain nearer to him and keep 
him more vividly near them. Should he be called farther 
from them, never to return, they will have developed a 
solidarity to bring them a measure of comfort and support. 
They will have developed a method of keeping him close— 
of reviving him for each other. They can contiuue to do so 
through the varied bits that each adds to the picture of 
what he has meant. 

Parents and children need to remain very close during 
wartime. Such closeness contributes mutual strength. 

Frankness and truth and reality in expressing what we 
are and how we feel, these are mighty forces which 
amalgamate and reinforce, They produce unity. They 
bring greater courage to both mothers and children 
through the present perilous years. 

When a father goes to war, he gives up certain stretches 
of parenthood. He misses out on whole portions of his 
children's growing. He steps into the category of part-time 
parent—a parent at intervals only, If there are peri 
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during which he is reunited with his family, these become 
all the more important. There must be closer communi- 
cation at such times than ever before. 

If those who remain at home have built up channels of 
communication between themselves while he is away, these 
same channels can help him when he returns. Setting aside 
moments out of the day's struggle to come together for the 
creation of closeness—this, too, will help. 

It grows even more important when the mother, also, 
turns part-time parent. 

Possibly, she becomes a parent at intervals for the war's 
duration. Possibly she will remain so after the war. Her 
intervals of being at home are spaced more closely together 
than are those of the father. For, her intervals of being 
away are merely the intervals during which she works. 

She enters aircraft or munitions plant or shipyard, 
laundry or telegraph company. She takes over a bus or 
street-car which she steers adroitly all day long. She manip- 
ulates typewriter or computator. She goes to Red Cross or 
USO, or volunteers in some other service organization. 

. She goes onto one of the committees helping to speed the 
war and the peace. Whichever it is, she sheds for the hours 
involved all the small and large chores which a parent 
carries while on duty at home. She becomes a worker pure 
and simple. Her motives are varied. Perhaps she must work 
to supplement her husband’s lowered pay check. Perhaps 
she must work to ease the tumultuous unrest inside her. 
By working she feels that she is taking her place beside 
others to bring the war to a faster end. By working she 
achieves new interests, new contacts, new purposes. These 
help her to be less uneasy, which in turn brings help to her 
children. Whatever her work and whatever her motives, if 
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she does her job well, she must, when she goes onto it, 
leave parenthood well behind. 

By the same token, during the home-intervals she must 
leave job well behind. She will want to shed her work 
completely. She will want to arrange not merely to step 
from work into work. Not merely from job into household 
chores. She will, of course, have chores aplenty. And yet, 
if she is to endure them well and stand her job in addition, 
she will need periods of relaxation. She will want times, 
too, with her children, for easy and generous exchange. 

In order to do what she hopes and wants to do, both as a 
parent and as a worker, she must plan and arrange and 
plan and arrange some more. Certain very important 
details of home and family must be in order before either 
job or family can come in for its proper share. 

If she has worked before, she has no doubt arranged a 
schedule in which home-life and work-life can mesh 
smoothly. And yet, during war even the best laid pre-war 
schedules are set awry. Housekeeping problems, marketing 
problems, transportation problems, new job conditions all 
take their toll. Both the woman who is accustomed to work 
and the woman who goes to work for the first time have 
many adjustments to make. 

Says night-shift Mary, "It's this way: You get up. You 
stand on the corner, waiting for the car-pool. You work. 
You stand in the street-car. You stand in line at one market 
until you finally discover you can't get beef . . . or butter. 
You stand in line at another counter, and you stand at an- 
other. You stand over the stove; you stand over the sink 
and the wash-tub; you stand over your kids, yelling at them 
to do things. You stand over the dinner dishes. You grab a 
few hours' sleep. You get up. You stand at the corner, wait- 
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ing for the car-pool . . . " and the tale begins all over and 
keeps on going around and around.? * 

“The mere physical drain of doing a day's war work plus 
a day's housework when there is child work in addition, is 
pretty stiff.” 

For the woman with older children, the situation can 
present opportunity for a real adventure in coóperative 
planning and doing.* 

"Let's see. Here are the various jobs that are essential 
this week. The usual things: sweeping, dusting, dish- 
washing . . . you know them all. Anyway, they're typed 
on the permanent check list up here at the top of the sheet. 
But, the special jobs for the week are . . . Come on, Bob, 
didn't you mention one last night?" 

"Yea. The car looks a disgrace. It's gotta be washed." 

"And didn't you say there was something, Dinny?" 

"Yes. The curtains in the kitchen . . .” 

"Fine. Anybody else? . .. Well, then, here's the list 
for the week. Now let's put down the names of who wants 
to do which. The regular jobs first?" 

“Gosh, I won't. wash dishes again. I've done them for 
two weeks straight." 

"Okay. I'll take them this week. Now about laun- 
Gls pee 

Such planning may take an hour or two at the end of 
each week. Into its execution there must, of course, go a 
careful analysis of jobs to be done, and a fair apportion- 
ment that takes ages and abilities into consideration. 
Into it may also come an argument or two, and a time or 
two of falling short and of needing to be checked on. 

"In the long run, though, it works fine." 


* References for this chapter will be found on page 257. 
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For the woman with younger children, there are greater 
complications. 

If an attempt is made to secure domestic help, a variety 
of difficulties arise. j 

“You just can’t get them,” 

You still can! At least under certain circumstances and 
conditions. There are still some older women and a few 
younger ones who shun the bustle of a plant or large 
concern. There are still those who feel that their talents 
are best suited to home-making. There are those who feel 
that their share in the war may best lie in relieving a person 
for direct work in the war effort; that their abilities 
function best in the environment of a good home. 

Either part-time or full-time domestic help is still avail- 
able. But there are new conditions pertaining thereto; or, 
perhaps more truly, old conditions over which the house- 
hold worker has dared become more verbal, knowing that 
she is a scarcer species now than of old. She must have 
higher wages, of course. But over and above this, other 
things are also important. For the mother who can afford 
domestic help, recognition of these may spell the difference 
between obtaining and retaining help and not being able 
to do either. 

‘ “The trouble with most household jobs now in war- 
time,” explained one domestic worker, "is that since 
workers are scarce and wages high, the woman you work 
for expects you to do what she used to have two people do. 
Since she's not there to help, you have to do what she used 
to do in addition to what you used to do." Defining the job 
in terms of what a worker can actually handle with a sense 
of good but unstrained accomplishment is the first essential. 
"What could I handle, myself?" is a good question to ask. 
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Managing in some way to curtail too long hours is the 
second. Some women have tried to arrange for a forty-eight- 
hour week in home as well as in plant. 

"It's all right as long as Bob's in nursery school," says 
one mother. “Then I can get breakfast and drop him there 
on my way to the plant, and Laura can start work at one in 
the afternoon, get the housework and marketing done, 
and get dinner and leave us at eight in the evening. Then 
Sunday I'm home and don't need her. But when Bobby 
gets a cold or anything, our best-laid plans go haywire. 
Either Laura has to work over-time or I have to get a by- 
the-hour girl or my mother-in-law and give Laura a full 
day off to make up for the extra hours she works on the 
other five." 

Some domestic workers, however, have an adverse 
reaction to the forty-eight-hour week. “You feel as if you 
had to work every minute and work fast when you're on 
that sort of arrangement. It’s like being in a plant," 
remarked one woman. “I don't like that. I'd rather take my 
time about little things. That's one reason Ilike working 
in a home. You can putter the way you do in your own 
home if you wish—hunting for a new recipe or fixing some 
flowers or sitting down for a cup of coffee or a look at the 
newspaper. You can be yourself more, depending on how 
you feel—some days faster, some days slower, all depend- 
ing." 

The woman who undertakes domestic work wants also 
to be trusted with responsibility. She likes to have some 
leeway so that she feels it is her job, a job in which she can 
use her own initiative and ingenuity. She does not want to 
"just carry out orders." In addition, she wants very much 
to have one morning a week at least—whether Sunday 
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or another day—when she can sleep as late as she wishes. 
She would, moreover, like to have some hours every day 
when she can get off her feet and relax for a while. She 
wants to feel that she is respected and that her job is just 
as much looked-up-to as is any other job which demands 
skill and tact and conscientious application. 

Where steady help is unavailable or out of reach, the 
woman worker may be able to share help with neighbors 
so that several together use one housekeeper full time 
between them. Or during certain hours help may be 
available from an older neighbor who feels that she does 
her war work in this manner. Ora school-girl may be found 
to furnish relief on at least some of the chores. 

No matter what is worked out, there should be sufficient 
time for relaxing in the working mother's program. She 
needs time, too, with her children. And this should be a 
time in which contacts may be rich and sustaining. It 
should not be filled with bossings and protestations. Nor 
with mother hectically trying to wash the tub with one 
hand and brown potatoes with the other, No matter what 
arrangements are made on the help situation, wartime 
housekeeping will probably call for a reorientation of 
housekeeping ideals. Many a woman has learned to 
forego some of the meticulous standards held to in other 
days. Curiously, such relaxation of standards may help the 
family rather than hinder. For, children may much prefer 
the easier-going, less beautifully spick-and-span immacu- 
late home. 

Said one adolescent, "When I get married, I want to 
have a home, not a show-case. There'll be cushions that 
you can put down on the floor to flop on. And a couch to 
put your feet on without being slapped down. I'll be able 
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to drop ashes, too, wherever I please. And I won't care if 
the dishes are stacked till the afternoon after the night 
before: i yax 

Another set of standards may also need revamping if the 
woman worker is to handle job and home. There have long 
existed certain finely rounded phrases about “home being 
the best place for children.” In terms of wartime condi- 
tions, however, there may be far better places than a home 
where mother is either away or worrying her head off.+ 

As mothers contemplate putting a young child in a 
nursery school, or making arrangements for a child of 
school age in an extended-care center, they may feel qualms 
of conscience surging within, 

"] just hate to do it. Thinking of Tommy with strangers 
all day long hurts me somehow.” 

"But why? It's much better to know he's safe than to 
worry for fear of his running out onto the street. I'd far 
rather think of mine having a constructive time in a good 
School than cruising about the neighborhood, opening the 
door of the neighbor's chicken pen, turning the gas jet on 
in the kitchen, and doing goodness knows what! I used to 
feel guilty about working when I had my children at home. 
I'd stay off the jobs nine times too often, adding to the 
horrors of absenteeism that you hear so much about. I 
thought, finally, ‘Well, I'd better stay home altogether.’ 
Only then I decided, ‘Why should I? I like working. It 
gives me a sense of doing something in my own right to 
help win the war. I'm a much better person for my children 
than when I sit around thinking how sorry I am for myself. 
I'll try what the schools have to offer.’ So I did. And it made 
all the difference. . . ." 

Federally supported extensions of school services are 
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available, supposedly, wherever enough mothers need 
them. The nursery school is set up for the child below 
school age. Before-and-after school care is provided for the 
school-age child. If such services are not available, the 
women in the community who are working should make 
their needs known. They can do well to request the school 
system to apply for federal funds to set facilities up. 

Where such facilities do exist, the mother will, of course, 
wish to observe them in action to be sure that they are 
offering the kind of program she wants and should have.‘ 

"But, how should I know. I'm not a school person." 

For her peace of mind and for her child's well-being, 
there are, however, certain things which she can partic- 
ularly seek out. Both the nursery school and the extended- 
day-care center should be open for sufficient hours to 
serve her needs. Both should offer breakfast, lunch, and if 
necessary supper, with a snack mid-afternoon for the 
school-age children and mid-morning as well for the 
nursery schoolers. There should be many interesting things 
for the children to do. Things which bring in full-bodied 
exercise: climbing and swinging and running about out- 
of-doors for the little ones; games and dancing and walks 
for the older ones. Things for hands and minds to tackle: 
wood to build with, or blocks if the children are small. 
Paints. Clay. Dress-up clothes. Books and stories. Music. 

There should be rest—flat on the back, not sitting up. 

There should be spots where a child can spend time by 
himself if he is so inclined. There should be many things 
to do individually or in small, self-initiated huddles, rather 
than things which everyone must do together all of the 
time. For, this program is one which is supposed tO 
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substitute for the home during a mother’s hours of work. 
And all mothers know that children simply cannot be 
regimented all day every day or they'll burst. 

'There should be an easy, affectionate atmosphere. 
There should be easy, affectionate, friendly teachers. Not 
the ramrod-straight, do-or-die, this-and-that-right-now sort. 
There should be enough teachers, too. One to every eight 
or ten children in the nursery school. One to about twenty- 
five children at the school levels unless there is a wide age 
Variation in the group, in which case there should be two 
teachers instead of one. 

There should be a place in the centers for mothers as 
well as for children. And time in which mother and teacher 
can get together. For, unless a mother gets acquainted and 
talks things over, the school will not be able to do a very 
good job of substituting for the home. 

Some centers also offer care when a small child is ill, so 
that mothers need not stay off their jobs. An infirmary or 
"auxiliary nursery school" where children with colds and 
minor ailments can stay has proven a very great boon. 
Some centers help also by seeing that mending is done for 
the children, and laundry. Some centers go so far in helping 
parents that orders are taken in the morning for groceries 
9r for a cooked evening meal. These are then ready for 
mothers in the afternoon when they call for their children. 
All such services enable mothers and children to make the 
Most invigorating use of those hours in which they finally 
are together, 

These hours together are now particularly important. 
They must provide enough close contact to extend through 
the hours apart, They should not be entirely filled with 
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back-breaking, down on the knees chores. They should 
contain moments when mothers and children may relax 
together. Moments when zestful exchange is possible. Mo- 
ments when loving communion may transpire. Moments 
when the family can feel itself one. 


IF THERE'S A PART-TIME PARENT 
IN YOUR HOME 


If the man of the house has gone to war— 


Then— 
You, the woman of the house, will have times of 
heartache and worry. 
Your children will be certain to sense that some- 
thing is wrong. 

And so— 
You may want to take a job in order to keep both 
body and soul, or soul alone, intact and steady. 
You may find, as you feel yourselves contributing 
to the war effort, that your morale rises. 

But also— 
You will want to see that your children are safe 
and sound and well occupied and happy. 
The nursery school or extended care center will 
probably supply the answer. 

And in addition— 
You will want to plan moments to spend in real 
communication together. 
Your children still need your closeness. They need 
to be let into your confidence. They need to share 
with you the worries and anxieties that grip you, 


FRANK SHARING OF TROUBLES DURING TIMES OF TENSION 
BRINGS COURAGE TO FACE THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 
ý WITH GREATER STRENGTH 


Chapter 12 


THE CARELESS AGE 


Tue PROBLEMS of childhood are simple,” announced a 
man one day, his paternity sitting heavily on him. “But 
not the problems of adolescence. Right now, in our peace- 
ful and loving family, we have twice-a-week sessions of 
wanting to brain Junior.” 

Feelings of annoyance, chagrin, impatience, irritation, 
bewilderment are the rule rather than the exception 
among parents or adolescents. R 

“If you only knew how Anne gets on my nerves . . + 
groans twelve-year-old Anne's mother. "Last night, for 
instance . , . Last night I began scolding her quietly— 
quite quietly. And then all the hours before last night rose 
in front of me, and . . . Well, to go back a way . . - The 
night before last, I wanted her to help me with my Victory 
Garden. But no, she had to go shop for shoes. Then, 
yesterday morning she overslept. She'd forgotten to set the 
alarm clock. Conveniently forgotten, by virtue of wanting 
to forget. And finally, when she got up she had to rush. So 
she left things strewn around the bathroom, and things 
strewn around the kitchen, and things strewn around the 
living-room, and the radio on; and the coke she'd decided 
to have as part of her breakfast instead of orange juice; 
half spilled over the porch. And then, after school, she 
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forgot she had a dentist appointment, and I had to trace 
her all around the neighborhood, and finally when I found 
her at Ginny’s, she said she was so busy, wouldn't I phone 
the dentist that she'd come some other day. . . . And then, 
in the evening, she had the nerve to ask me to select a 
graduation dress and to come to a recital where she's 
playing a piece. She knows how bored I get at recitals. 
Ordinarily, of course, I'd go. But I thought she needed 
some disciplining. So, I said I certainly had no intention of 
spending three hours of being bored for fifteen minutes of 
music that I've heard practised fifty-nine times every day 
at home. Only she didn't seem to mind. About my not 
going to select the dress either. She said, "Well, you've got 
old-fashioned taste anyway. I guess I'll do better if Ginny 
goes along. . . > Well, I'd held in and held in, Like 
patience on a monument. Just gritted my teeth. Until last 
night. I started out quietly. And then, all of a sudden, the 
whole thing jumped up and hit me. And then I couldn’t 
help it. . . . I was at the end of my rope. I bawled her out 
plenty. ‘Everyday,’ I said, ‘I’m late for my things because of 
your things. And what do I get in return. Nothing. No 
consideration. Nothing but grumbling when you're asked 
to do something. . . .' Oh, but I was hot.” 

There had followed some prolonged yelling, with revile- 
ment plentifully indulged in on both sides. And then, after 
a time of screaming, they hugged and made up and every- 
thing was lovely... . "Until the next time...” when 
they would spit and fume and love and hug all over again. 
Only, meanwhile, each after her own fashion would give 
herself some fine little private scoldings and indulge in 
vigorous recriminations. For, very few parents—and as 
result far fewer children—are able to say to themselves: 
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“Well, now that we've blown up, now that we've got 
things off the chest, we both feel better. There'll be 
smoother sailing for a while.” 

Said a parent who could, “At least, we enjoy fully the 
periods of calm between the storms.” Feelings of self- 
condemnation for haying exploded did not interfere. 
This parent knew that such explosions were natural. 

As children move into adolescence and through it. they 
struggle for certain essentials in life. 

"They are between periods of dependence and independ- 
ence. They are in a period in which dependence and 
independence mingle. Behind them lie years of having ac- 
cepted parental love, unquestioningly, as the essence of all 
that was important, Before them lie years when parental 
love must grow second to love for a family which they will 
call their own. Behind them lie years of having, unhestitat- 
ingly, sought parental protection in times of stress. Before 
them lie years in which they will need to shield not only 
themselves, but their children—years when running to 
mother's apron-strings or father’s pocket-book will not 
happen except at the price of loss in self-respect. Behind 
them lie years of having accepted essentially those values 
and beliefs and customs which were their parents’. Ahead 
lie years of building values and beliefs and customs of 
their own. 

But now! 

Now the adolescent is lazy. Every little effort is toO 
much, unless it is his own initiation, and only his own 
initiation, which brings the effort into being. His appetite 
and his capacity for sleep are enormous. But not $0 his 
ability to pitch in and do his share of the chores. His 
parents, seeing this, wonder: "What has come of our 
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earlier efforts? After all, he's no longer little. He should be 
seeing his obligations. He would be, doubtless, if we'd done 
a good job of bringing him up.” 

Knowing that his laziness is, in part at least, physical may 
bring some comfort. During adolescence, and during the 
pre-adolescent period, growth is extremely rapid. In 
general, the period of accelerated growth starts in boys 
from ten-and-a-half to eleven; although it may start as 
early as nine, or as late as thirteen. It lasts sometimes until 
the very time that the army now claims them. In girls the 
period of accelerated growth starts ordinarily around nine 
or ten; although it may begin as early as eight or as late as 
twelve. It usually extends to around sixteen. In both boys 
and girls, growth, although at a slower rate, may persist 
until twenty or twenty-one.‘ * However, during the period 
of acceleration, the very process of growing demands such 
great energy that it is often drained before sufficient 
replenishment occurs, Fatigue is a normal state of affairs. 
Through being lazy, the adolescent conserves his energy 
$0 that he can utilize it as he himself wants. Here, trouble 
enters, 

"I've tried to instil certain things. I've insisted that they 
say ‘how-do-you-do’ pleasantly when they come into the 
house; not slink by as if they were criminals. That they 
don’t take the car, especially with gas rationing, and that 
Most certainly, they don't go into other people's pockets for 
the key. That they wash up the bathtub so that others can 
use it; instead of leaving a rim three inches thick. « . ^ 

"And the friends they drag in. All the hoodlums in the 
neighborhood. The bigger and dirtier the better... <” 

“And the wild ideas. Wait till yours are seventeen. You ll 


* References for this chapter will be found on page 257. 
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see then. They think they have to rebuild the world. Every- 
thing Frank and I believe in is utter nonsense. . . .” 

“And yet, they still stand around begging to know: Do 
you like a new tie, or a new hat? Do you think this hair-cut 
is all right? Do you like the silly little new girl-friend? . . .” 

Like the sixteen-year-old boy who one minute was mak- 
ing small paper airplanes, crudely folded, and was zooming 
them in two-year-old fashion about the house. And the next 
minute was bending over a complicated mathematical prob- 
lem, trying to put into planes and angles a certain type of 
numerical abstraction. One minute, a baby; the next, a man. 

Only, often, in their attempts at manhood and wom- 
anhood, the striking out and the striking at are synonymous. 
In the effort to find a route of their own, they feel that they 
must destroy the old pathways, They must annihilate so 
many of the things which their parents hold dear. 

Again, we who are parents may feel like utter failures. 
The past years of patient striving raise haggard heads. They 
mock at our efforts. Have these long years of the past been 
completely in vain? 

It may comfort us to remember that for the adolescent 
the years of the present are rapidly changing years. It may 
be comforting also to realize that we can hardly expect our- 
selves to change quite so rapidly as to keep simultaneous 
pace. 

Looking back, we may remember about ourselves during 
similar years, “There was such a difference in me from one 
birthday to the next. At fifteen I was twenty years older 
than at twelve; at eighteen, thirty years older than three 
years before.” But now, in the slower, more steady pace of a 
further time of living, we can no longer move with such 
swiftness. Nor do we wish to. If we were to veer with our 
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children in each of their kaleidoscopic changes, such veer- 
ing would rob us and them of the stability which we and 
they need. 

Therefore—in holding to our accepted standards and vi- 
sions—we can contribute a bulwark of strength to our chil- 
dren. As long as we do not try to force these same standards 
onto them. (Just as with small assorted cookies on a tray, 
they'll reach for and take those whose color and taste ap- 
peal.) 

The hardest thing of all for us is to realize firmly that our 
values and theirs can be different, and that we and they—in 
spite of interspersed spattings—can still remain good 
friends. 

It may comfort us to recognize that the adolescent is mov- 
ing in a direction that we essentially wish him to move in. 
We expect him to begin to assume responsibility. We ex- 
pect him to begin to stand on his own feet. The trouble is 
that he cannot all at one time stand on his feet and yet re- 
main obedient; the two things are incompatible. If we wish 
him to grow apace into man's estate, we will need to let him 
test out his own ideas and form his own standards. We can 
be sure, however, if his early years have been wholesome 
and satisfying, that his ideas and standards will eventually 
turn out all right. ; 

For a time, perhaps, his ideas and standards will appear 
silly, foolish, foolhardy even; unformed, foggy, unsound. 

Again, perhaps it will help us to realize that the adoles- 
cent is bound to bungle. When a baby learns to walk, it 
stumbles, When we learn a foreign language, we stumble, 
also. So, too, does the adolescent as he struggles to form the 
Pattern of being grown-up; as he tries to orient his direc- 
tion away from childhood toward being adult. 
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And yet, when we see him bungle, we find the situation 
hard to endure. The fault is so much ours—at least so we 
feel. We suspect ourselves and tell ourselves: The fault is 
so much related to not having achieved what we wanted to 
achieve in bringing him up! To not having him be the 
super-marvelous flower of manhood of which we used to 
dream! Our anger and impatience at him are, in conse- 
quence, oftenest anger and impatience at ourselves.? ‘They 
are, therefore, much harder to bear. Down underneath, we 
still feel that we should not get angry at him. We still feel 
that we should be able to tolerate “disobedience” and “im- 
pertinence” and “lack of respect” with unerring patience. 
We still expect the manikin act of ourselves. 

But we are not figurines. We are people. And so the gift 
of feeling strongly is happily ours. By reacting honestly in 
terms of our feelings, we at least give our children the 
chance to meet and come to grips with some of the realities 
of differences in people. These they must grow able to meet 
if they are to cope with their world. 

Defiance in our children is always difficult to take. We 
are so apt, as we meet it, to tighten up and to press doubly 
hard. And yet, at certain stages of their existence, defiance 
of adults becomes tremendously important to them." It isan 
essential part of trying their wings. And more. In many in- 
stances it is a sign of feeling strong enough and big enough, 
at last, to get even with us for the many small and large hurts 
that were resented at an earlier age. It is as if the adolescent 
were saying, “I'm not knee-high any longer. I'm not afraid 
of your bigness. You bullied and forced me for too many 
long years. And I couldn't fight back. But, now I can. . - ^" 

Such open expression is actually wholesome. If only we 
can come toaccept it as part of their need instead of as a sign 
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of our lack. In this culture we could not have been “good” 
parents without bringing at least some pressures and 
deprivations to our growing children. The fact that a 
child dares express defiance directly shows that we still 
possess healthiness in our relationship. He does not fear to 
bring his hostility to us. He does not have to spill it out—in 
delinquent acts whereby he, all unconsciously, gets even in 
less direct fashion for what he has endured. 

The girl who became repeatedly pregnant only to throw 
the fact of her pregnancy into her mother’s face illustrates 
this sort of process. She said, “I don’t know why I keep 
doing it. Goodness knows I know how not to. And it isn’t 
that I especially like being with a man. It's the strangest 
thing. When I know I'm that way again, there's something 
inside me that says, 'Now you'll see your mother cry.’ And 
there's something else in me that's glad and triumphant in 
the most miserable way. . . ." She could not come out di- 
rectly with arguments and disagreement. But by doing what 
her mother could least endure, she was getting even for 
coldness and indifference and a lack of love that had pre- 
vailed in earlier years. 

The boy who stole cars provides an example of how 
hostility can come out even more indirectly. In his repeated 
thefts, he hurt not only his parents, but others as well. He 
did harm to the owners of a long string of cars. "I can just 
see them," he admitted, “cussing and stomping, getting 
furiously mad." 

As children are able to express their resentments as they 
arise, openly and directly to their parents, such crooked 
kinds of outlet need not be. Parents, knowing this, can 
at least occasionally, intersperse their quite natural chagrin 
With moments of understanding. "I used to feel the same 
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way . . . Even so when you get going I get mad as the devil. 
But when I stop to think, I do know how things are inside 
you. I do know how you feel.” 

Parents also find it difficult to accept the fact that their 
children are “growing away.” 

In this respect mothers usually have greater difficulty 
than do fathers. The man in the family, after all, has his 
business interests. These have been all-absorbing. (They 
have, in fact, in many families constituted a major source 
of wifely complaint. “They take him away from me. . . . 
They make him more abstracted, less attentive and con- 
siderate. . . . He's married to his job, not to me.") How- 
ever, the woman's main business of living, in many 
instances, has been her family. She has devoted the major 
part of time and thought and energy to bringing up her 
children. Thus, at adolescence, when she recognizes their 
attempts to become independent, she sees her life's motive 
flowing from her. The threat of being useless, of having no 
aim or purpose, comes in overpowering waves. 

When a boy goes into the armed forces, the loss is more 
acute, although different. There is the worry that greater 
danger may come physically to him and the possibility of 
permanent loss, But there are two compensating factors. 
Parents and son are suddenly close in their distance. The 
boy needs such closeness as anchorage. His parents, too, 
need it. There is, also, the point irrefutable: "He had to 
go.” His parents had to let him go. It was not a matter of 
watching him choose to struggle away. And yet, tremendous 
courage on the part of parents is called for. Very frequently, 
à parent may not be ready to let the boy go. “Eighteen is so 
young!” Eighteen is young, And yet, if the boy were 
rejected, the very same parent sooner or later would have 
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to meet the voluntary going away that is bound to come 
if any degree of real manhood is achieved. 

“It is hard to let go of this which has been so much a part 
of you,” just as of anything that has been much a part! 

A writer once said that as the end of a book draws 
close, she becomes depressed. “It's like giving up a child! 
You've nursed it and nurtured it and carried its problems 
around with you, intimately and closely, for so long. When 
the time comes for sending it out into the wide world, you 
feel as if you were losing something very precious. . . ." 

Her words express nicely just what a great many mothers 
feel. Such feelings, then, can drive them—all unwittingly— 
into doing the very worst kinds of things to themselves and 
to their own eventual happiness. 

When mothers—and also fathers—feel their children 
straining to become independent, they so often begin to 
tighten up. They begin to pull in on the reins, as the inex- 
perienced rider will, when his horse is getting out of 
control. But horse and child alike are apt then to take the 
bit more firmly into their mouths. The parent, in conse- 
quence, loses out. 

The do-or-die spirit can enter so easily at such times. At 
all odds, the adolescent feels that he must gain inde- 
pendence. If he is held, he must only struggle harder. He 
must show in exaggerated ways that he can steer himself. 
He must prove to himself and to the world that he is a 
person in his own right with ideas of his own. Not his 
parents' ideas. Least of all theirs. Bizarre kinds of revolt 
can result. Uncouthness where parents are essentially 
courteous. Inconsideration where parents are essentially 
thoughtful. Choosing as friends just the sort of people 
whom parents “abhor.” Extreme radicalism where parents 
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hold conservatism dear. Disobedience and protest par 
excellence. Coming in late at night, or in the wee small 
hours, will then be done not only because of the good time 
that was had, but because doing what parents don’t want 
is important. Such doing proves that one can do as one 
wants. Wearing excessive lip-stick, dyeing the hair, “ditch- 
ing" school, being late for meals and breaking all the 
household’s practical rules—these are some of the symp- 
toms of wanting to get away from what parents want. 

The whole matter, too, bears influence on the boy-girl 
relationship so important during these years. Normally, 
boys and girls move slowly in their contacts with each 
other. They are cautious in their sexual experimentation, 
building slowly the kinds of relationship in which they may 
eventually feel safe. They want to talk with parents about 
these relationships and about the sexual stirrings that they 
feel. They want to understand more about sex and what it 
means to them personally; what it means to men and 
women in marriage.* They want to be able to ask questions 
and to confide their hesitancies to an understanding ear. 
But where boy or girl feels continually censured and mis- 
understood, he can scarcely get onto a basis of confidence- 
giving in any one sphere. If he feels too greatly misunder- 
stood he may even use the sphere of sex as a weapon. 

He senses that the throwing over of the most cherished 
parental ideals can come in the realm of sex. He may 
involve himself even in sex relations as a way of protest 
against parents; as a way of expressing an aggressive desire 
to get the best of them by doing what they least wish; as a 
way, also, of expressing whatever bulk of hostility has piled 
up in the past. 

"Today's scene, in addition, permits such protest to clothe 
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“why, we don't have to. We're quite able to take care of 
ourselves." 

Actually, however, these boys and girls still need their 
parents They need the moral support that parents’ 
opinions and judgments can offer. They need their close- 
ness to hold to in a fast-shifting world. But, as far as advice 
and suggestion are concerned, they want to be the seekers. 
"They do not wish to be pressed into taking more than they 
desire. 

“Just wait,” said one wise father. “Just hold on. And the 
first thing you know they'll be coming to you. But if you 
get there first with all kinds of advice and orders, they'll 
shake you off. They'll revolt.” 

Complete revolt, however, is not what the parent has 
hoped for. In its presence, he—even more than his child— 
is meeting defeat. 

Actually, the very things that are most satisfying to him 
are the same things that are most satisfying to his child: the 
slow, steady growth toward maturity. The gradual reaching 
of independence. The gradual evolution of competence to 
steer on one’s own. The gradual arrival at ability to form 
close relationship with a mate. The measured but full 
sexual unfolding, The gradual transfer of closest love out 
from the orbit of parent-child relationship into the all- 
important relationships of adult life. 

As such things occur, the parent achieves his own 
mission. He can be glad that he has been so surely successful 
in raising his child. Glad of the successful life—with its 


fullness and richness—that his child has been able to 
achieve, 


A small girl said: 
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I love water. 

It's so soft. 

It runs by 

And runs by. . . « 
You can't stop it 
Ever.* 


A child’s growing up cannot be stopped either. It 
inevitably runs by, out through our fingers. But it is not 
always soft. Sometimes it is hard. Much too hard for every- 
one concerned. 

For those of us who would keep it fluid and gentle, there 
are things that can be done. 

First, in terms of our children: They need to find inde- 
pendence if they are to survive. The world in which they 
will spend their years will be one for which we can give 
them neither patterns nor answers. They will need to find 
these for themselves to fit with what comes. To do so, they 
heed a firm ability to stand on their own. 

They need, also, to reach to wider places with the love 
that has flowered in the family's embrace. They must be 
capable of mature giving and receiving. Of love for a dearly 
cherished partner. Of love for fondly protected children. 
Of love, too, that branches out beyond the confines of their 
own family to their neighbors and their neighbors’ 
neighbors. To the defenseless ones who need support. To 
the weak who need strength. To the strong who need mu- 
tuality. To a world needing to become more whole. 

And next, in terms of ourselves: We need, as our 
children grow, to feel a sense of fruition—of accomplish- 
ment, instead of loss. Only then will we let them go, our 
love and support going with them. But we cannot achieve 
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this simply by saying, “I will.” If the thought is too hard, 
too devastating, too crushing, again we will be wise to seek 
professional help. (The psychotherapist is for exactly such 
moments, to enable us to hurdle the tough places with less 
intense strain.) 

If we have done well by our children all along, we do not 
need to worry now. We can trust them to use their wings. 
Even though their ways may not be our ways, still what we 
have given them over the years will stand in good stead. 
Freedom to make mistakes must be theirs. Willingness to 
uphold them—to stand by and to give them the help which 
they seek—this must be ours. 

Meanwhile, we shall find it simpler and easier if we can 
manage two major things. First, we will do better if we 
find something to keep us occupied. Something to which 
we can give ourselves. 

Nor should this be difficult in these days of our years. 
There are many, many endeavors which need us far more 
than we need them. War work. Work that looks forward to 
war's end. People standing together, pulling together. try- 
ing to shape new communities, trying to eradicate 
prejudice and discrimination, trying to provide decent 
opportunities for many. For ends such as these, people are 
needed in countless ways. As we can give ourselves in 
greater effort, greater strength will be ours. And greater 
freedom from the fear of being left alone when our 
children try out their wings. Greater peace from anxiety 
over the absence of those of our children who have gone to 
war. Greater courage in bearing any actual loss. 

Strength can also come as we turn back toward building 
stauncher relationships with others whom we hold dear. 
Sometimes in the process of giving thought and attention 
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and devotion to our children, we have grown farther away 
than was necessary from husband, from wife, and from 
close friends. Now is a time for rebuilding. Now is a time 
for reopening channels for confidence-giving, so that the 
burdens of life can be talked out. Now is a time for securing 
response from others, and of giving it to others. Now is a 
time of sharing what we are, more richly and more 
graciously, with the world. 


ONE OF THE DILEMMAS 


Adolescent fumblings invariably try our patience. But: 


People always blunder as they learn. Our adolescents 
are learning to become adult. 


We need to remember: 
These children of ours must establish independence 
if progress is ever to bring our world closer to the 
millennium. 
In gaining independence, people often go to ex- 
tremes to prove their point. The more uncertain 
they are, the more extreme they may become. 
But why expect ourselves to be: 
Forever— 
Patient 
Sweet 
Amiable 
And always in accord? 


EXPRESSING DIFFERENCES 
1$ A DECENT AND NECESSARY 
PART OF LIFE 


Chapter 13 


GOOD OR BAD NEIGHBORS 


Two suarx cis stand side by side. One is white. One is 
black. Their arms are around each other. Pensively they 
look at the easel in front of them on which the small dark 
girl has painted a gay and lovely picture. 

"Isn't it lovely?" from the small white girl, almost in 
awe. “We like it, don't we?" closely confiding. 

For a brief pause they stand there, enjoying the mo- 
ment together. And then, almost without transition, in 
the same tone of affectionate sharing, in the same warmth 
of mutuality—the little white girl wonders: "Don't you 
hate niggers?” 

The question is obviously a string of words—without 
meaning. The implication of what those words stand for 
certainly is not there. The child is repeating a thing heard 
but not comprehended. It floats now, suspended and out of 
context. It rises within not between the children’s embrace. 

Later on, for these as for many children, the words will 
no longer be merely like beads on a chain. They will have 
come, slowly or swiftly, to be fraught with meaning. The 
meaning will first have been injected by those who speak the 
words, and by countless others who repeat and repeat them 
and who make them reécho all down the lanes. Another 


meaning will later have been added by the person who 
207 
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uses the words, and by the countless others who use them 
with self-connotation and who pyramid their message high 
into the skies. 

The little white girl will no longer put her arm around 
the little dark girl. She will have got the meaning of the 
words, first from her family's meaning and from the mean- 
ing that people in school and among friends attach to 
them. But, in the final analysis, she will have got the 
meaning of the words from feeling within herself. And 
others like her, who use the words similarly, will similarly 
have built their full connotation, out of pressures that 
have gone from outside to inside, and from there out again 
distilled from the raw stuff of feelings that struggle in 
conflict within. 

To a child, in the first place, such words have no mean- 
ing. Another child is another child, sweet and friendly or 
nasty and unfriendly as the case ‘or the moment may 
warrant. To a child, another child is just another child. 
It does not matter whether his skin is light or dark. 

And then come sudden, quick flashes. A remark here or 
there. "Sadie's just like all of them—lazy . . . " “Watch 
your change in that store. Like all of them, he's apt to be 
just a bit too sharp. . . .” "No, I shan't let my children 
in that pool again at Echo Playground. I don't like the idea 
of . . . They're so dirty... . " "What are we coming to 
anyway, with those people not knowing their place. 
"They're so fresh and choosy these days. Why, down south 
you wouldn't see them behaving like that. . . . " 

And more quick flashes: Mother's whole body pulling 
away from contact on the escalator in a crowded store. 
Father's contempt, written on his face-muscles, behind the 
polite words telling the man in the tailor-shop at the corner 
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that there was still a spot on the coat just cleaned. The 
metallic overtone in people’s voices when the petition to 
restrict zoning was circulated from house to house. It was 
not only what was said, It was, much more importantly, 
what was done. But most importantly, what was felt. The 
quality of those feelings had been communicated word- 
lessly, by gestures, by scowls, by mouths tightening, by 
small bodily betrayals, all sensitively caught. 

Until suddenly and swiftly, the full stab of realization 
struck home: This way of feeling, this way of talking, this 
way of doing—these are all right. 

The words and deeds of parents and of others who were 
close had come to carry and hold a definite implication. 
The feelings of parents and those who were close had 
brought the message even more convincingly. Later, press 
and radio, books, lecturers, motion pictures, and customs 
galore would strengthen conviction. Feeling prejudices, 
as well as giving outward form to them, was quite firmly 
and protectively sanctioned. Feeling prejudices, and ex- 
pressing them, was the accepted thing. 

This was significant not only in its external meaning. 
It was far more significant in an internal sense. It was 
significant not only in what it would do outwardly to other 
people and to the world. It was significant, also, in what it 
would do, inwardly, for the person expressing the preju- 
dice. For only in terms of the latter would the person cling 
to an acceptance of prejudice as a way and a weapon. Only 
in terms of the latter would the person hold to it, and hold 
it to him, as a force in his life. 

What prejudice means to the person is more important 
to him than what prejudice means to the world. 

What prejudice means to the world is so readily forgot- 
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ten, or side-stepped, or overlooked. Lost is the fact that 
little people are made more little in thwarted and bitter 
despair; that big people are big in their own eyes by con- 
trast. They are the privileged; they, the impressive. They 
alone count. 

"One nation indivisible” . . . split and divided. “Equal 
opportunity,” only a myth. “Freedom from want,” for the 
present a half-truth with the war hard upon us; for the 
future, who knows, an idle wish. 

“We got a good job now,” laughs Manuel, white teeth 
shining. “But after the war? We go back and pick car- 
FOL! 

Where, we might ask, are the inalienable rights of the 
individual? .. . “No, I can't buy a house in that 


particular trac." . . . "No, I can't join that club." ... 
"No, that company won't employ me" or "that union 
won't admit me." . . . “No, I'm sorry. I can't come to 


your meeting on Democratic action. They won't allow my 
people in that hotel." , . , 

"But we'll fight to get in, now,” says big George, his 
mouth set grimly. "We'll fight till we get what they owe 
us... .” (They—his people—our people—the people of 
these United States.) 

"We'll fight" till thirty-four Americans have been killed 
in Detroit, and over a thousand more wounded.* * Till 
blood runs in the streets of Harlem. Till countless black- 
jacks and knives and bullets have found their mark. 

“Weill: ighi do 

“And fight back. . , .” 

And out of such fighting we will create a world where 
struggle is rife. A world of intolerance, of prejudice and 


* References for this chapter will be found on page 258. 
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discrimination. A world of man against brother. A world 
of bitterness, of class against class, race against race, teligion 
against religion. A world forever at war. 

Certainly, we do not wish to bequeath such a world to 
our children, Nor to have them create another such world 
for themselves. 

So much for the external meanings of prejudice. So much 
for what it means outwardly in the world. In imagination 
we can carry such meaning on and on. .. . 

But to turn to internal meanings. What dots prejudice 
mean for the person who expresses it? 

It means first and foremost—even though he does not 
know it—a way out of a tight place. It is one way in which 
people, in deep desperation, gain outlet for too grave 
pressures, for pressures weighing too heavily within. It is a 
Way—a very common way—in which a person can let surge 
out, the amassed well of hatred which lies deeply inside 
him. 

Those who have read in this book up to this place know 
that all people—be they white, brown, rich, poor, beauti- 
ful, or ugly—have troubles in the process of growing and 
living. These troubles, in turn, hold within their context 
the potentiality of creating hatred in the persons whom 
they wear down. 

You—I—the man next door whose son has just been 
killed in battle—the young bride up the street—the man 
in the oak paneled office—the man at the rotary saw—the 
woman knitting patiently in the railway station—all in the 
days of their lives have had troubles. Each carries his own 
individual stream of hardships within. From the source- 
years of infancy, these troubles:run through long years to 
the present. In the source-years they were most intense. It 
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was then, when the person was too young to reason why, 
that endurance was most thinly stretched. 

Here is a baby dressed in pink silk covered with a pink 
eiderdown throw. Here is another, with pinched face 
wrinkled against a gray blanket in a wooden box. The first 
baby has food to nourish him and sweet oil to anoint him. 
But he endures hours of crying without any loving hand 
coming out of the night. The second baby is hungry for 
milk and sunshine. But he has love and caressing closeness 
for each of his tears. Both babies have been hurt. But in 
ways quite different. Both have been denied satisfaction 
of basic needs, the one of body, the other of soul. In each 
has been planted a kernel from which will spring resent- 
ment against the world’s harshness, and hatred of those who 
have brought such harshness into growth. 

You and I, too. 

Was not hatred there, in the earliest time of memory? 
Or have we shut it from us? Pulled the curtain down on its 
ugly face? 

Can you remember ever hating when you were small? 

"I remember: I had been punished. For what crime? I 
don't know. But there was a closet in the upper hall. And 
it was dark. Pitch black. I remember being picked up and 
carried—kicking and screaming. Being shoved in so hard 
that I fell. I remember the door closing between me and 
the daylight. I remember how I huddled down on the floor, 
my face on a rough board. I remember the nail protruding. 
I would scratch my face on that nail, Then they'd be sorry 
when they saw the red streaks pouring down. I'd hurt them 
and make them sorry. . , .” 


Hurt them and make them sorry! What a common 
refrain, 
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“How often I felt that way. . . . 

And IS $8 

"And I tooob es 

So have we all. 

Wanting to hurt and make sorry. Wanting to let out 
resentment. Wanting to let out the hatred that pressed 
from within. . . . 

But, because we were human and because we had an 
inner core of wanting to be fine and good and loving, the 
thing had to pass. Again and again, hatred ended. It was 
pushed under. It was hidden behind the loving gesture we 
knew we ought to give. 

And, after dim ages of accumulation, the mass of it had 
mounted within. 

And then, all of a sudden, swiftly, the full stab of realiza- 
tion came: This way of feeling, this way of talking, this way 
of doing—these are all right as long as they reach out 
toward people of other races (or religions, or nationalities, 
or class). It is not all right, my child, to express hatred 
where it generates. But, if you can shove it across the board 
and let it come out on the other side of the table—fine. 
That is permitted. Not only permitted, encouraged. Your 
mother, your father, your teachers, your friends, they all 
do it. Don't you see, it's all right? 

Then, like the small white girl at the easel, you say: 
"Don't you hate Negroes?" (Or Jews, or Mexicans, or Ger- 
mans, or Catholics, or clergymen, or bankers, or labor un- 
ions, or whatever the case may call for. As long as what you 
hate has the one distinguishing quality of being different 
from you and yours.) 'The only trouble is that you are still 
ashamed of the fact of hating, and so you can neither look 
at it nor name it. It presses malignantly inside. But you 
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don’t know it’s there. Like any disease it weakens and 

distresses. And yet, as you vomit it out, you gain momentary 

relief. And so you continue to express it in the guise of | 
prejudice, or in some other disguised form. 

This sort of thing has happened for most of us. Now, in 
our turn, we must not let it pass on. 

We have, fortunately, come to a place—or so we hope— 
where those of us who are parents, or teachers, can take on 
our shoulders quite squarely the responsibility that be- 
longs there. We want to face frankly how we, all unwit- 
tingly, have possibly contributed to prejudice in our day. 
We must, in fact, do this if we are to stop contributing to 
prejudice in another day. We must do it if we wish to help 
our children lessen prejudice in tomorrow’s world. 

Most of us hold some degree of prejudice in us. It has 
developed, as indicated. To sum up concisely: When we 
were little we were hurt. As we grew we were hurt. The 
hurt that was deeply real was a hurt to either body or mind. 
No matter which, it also was a hurt to our feelings of 
security or of adequacy. Such hurt created resentment. It 
created hatred, But, because this hatred would so often 
have to come out against parents whom we loved at some 
moments and resented at other moments, but whom we 
were supposed to love at all moments, we could not let it 
come out straightforwardly. We could not even admit that 
the hatred was there. (Perhaps we can’t even now.) Admit- 
ting would have made us not only ashamed, but afraid. 
We were so utterly dependent on our parents. Expression 
of something too strongly disapproved might have alien- 
ated them. This would have endangered our very existence. 
But the internal pressure of our moments of hating— 
sandwiched so closely between our moments of loving—was 
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strong. And so, we unwittingly sought ways in which outlet 
would be permitted. Thus, when our mothers and fathers 
and teachers and brothers and friends expressed prejudice, 
we knew that we had, at last, found a way. Hatred could 
flow out through this channel. In other words, the hurts 
we endured generated the hatred. The thing we learned 
from adult example was the direction in which we could 
let the hatred out. Precept pointed to a path. 

In turn—by virtue of how we feel—we have pointed to 
similar channels for our children. But that is not all. We 
have often also, without being aware, given our children 
the hurts which created the hating. We attempted to do 
what was right and to follow in the way that was told us. 
We endeavored, conscientiously, to force the ways of our 
culture upon them. We pressed. We prodded. Thinking 
we were doing what was right, we demanded obedience 
beyond their power. We denied needed love and response 
in order “not to spoil them,” in order to “train them well.” 
We belittled their achievement by asking them to do too 
early what muscles and mind could not do. We made it 
impossible for them to feel secure and adequate because of 
the rigid standards we imposed and the solace we withheld. 
We lined them up in school and shut the doors to feeling 
capable and fine to all but a few. For, only a few could do 
well on a “normal curve”; and what was demanded did not, 
after all, call out the real abilities of more than a few. We 
ignored the strengths that lay in many, because they were 
not the required strengths. (Not the strengths, for instance, 
that made for good performance in the three royal R's.) 
We forced set patterns and kept the lovely small stir of 
creativity from coming to birth. 

We gave these children full reason to hate. 
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We did not know. We did not know what we were doing 
to them. We thought all along that we were doing what we 
should, 

The way out now does not lie in needless recrimination. 
“How terrible of me,” serves no good end. 

Fortunately there are better ways. 

Remember: Prejudice is a blind way out of troubles. The 
person who is prejudiced does not realize that he is letting 
out for earlier, far distant hurts. 

We may not have realized that we ourselves were perhaps 
doing this very thing, until a few moments past. Such 
realization, however, is step number one. 

A square, frank facing of the fact that we do have hostility 
in us—this constitutes the start toward cure. We can search 
by asking ourselves: “What are my troubles? What were 
they when I was little?" We can talk about them, spill 
about them to someone we trust. (Someone who will not 
get angry or disgusted. Someone who will build no blame.) 
As we talk about the things that hurt and bother, the 
things that have caused a sense of failure, of despair, of 
disappointment, of being blocked—we will find that 
resentment starts to accompany the recital of hurts. Resent- 
ment and hostility toward those who brought them... - 
Here is our proof. We will see, as we open up, that we do 
hold hostility inside. Such seeing is the first essential. . - - 

And the second as well, For, as we talk out resentment 
(or write it into poems or diary notations; or paint it; or 
work it out in drama or music or dance) we automatically 
reduce it. Unlike letting it out in prejudice, this form of 
outlet hurts no one. It therefore eases the rough places 
inside us. It does not run the same risk of building anxiety 
and guilt, especially if we can share our expression with 
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someone whom we can trust not to scold or condemn us for 
it. Then, continuing, the pressure of hostility inside will 
lessen. The need to let it out so strongly, as well as the need 
to let it out blindly, will both have gone. 

Once having done these things with ourselves, we will be 
able to do them with our children. We will find it easier to 
help our children face their hostilities and let them come 
out, It will be easier to say, “Yes, I can see how you hate me 
at moments. How you resent the sort of things I've made 
you do. How you feel like swearing at the things that I still 
feel I must make you do. . . . But, just remember, even if 
Imake you, you can always let me hear how mean you feel. 
I used to feel the same way. So I know how itis. . . .” 

A boy once wrote a story: 


One of the most remembered slave-drivers in the world is 
Mrs. Broomer. This big mistake of the world came to a hick 
town to live. She was to be the supreme ruler, This means she 
had more power than Roosevelt. But nobody wanted to go to 
her room. So she finally lured them in by building trap doors. 
She got them to work then by taking off her false face and scar- 
ing them into it. Then, with all the money she could squeeze 
Out of the kids, she bought herself a Rose Roise (one of the 
Most expensive automobiles). With all the kids that worked, 
she could save herself labor and she did. She was a slave-driver 
all right, all right. The end. 


Miss Broomer looked at the story. She had told the 
children that they should write about whatever they dis- 
liked or felt badly about; about whatever—or whoever— 
bothered them. She had said, "You can write about any- 
thing." And here it was. Na. 

Said Miss Broomer to herself; “This is me and it isnt 
me. This ‘Mrs.’ Broomer is mother, father, grand- 
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mother, grandfather, big sisters and brothers, the police- 
man at the corner, the neighbor who has bawled Ted out 
—everybody who has made him do things he hasn’t wanted, 
Everybody who has set trap-doors for him and has driven 
him on.” 

Said Miss Broomer aloud. “I’m glad to know you feel 
this way, Ted. Lots of people feel this way. I still do some- 
times when people make me do Hangs i." 

Ted did not answer. But later that day, instead of run- 
ning off after school as fast as he could travel, he came in 
and started to wash the blackboard. 

"Gee, Mrs. Broomer, you're swell," mumbled Ted. 

"And, after a lot more of the same sort of stories and 
paintings, I noticed," added Miss Broomer, *'that he wasn't 
picking any more on the one Negro boy in the class. . . ." 

He did not need to. He had brought his hostility out in 
another fashion. He had let himself speak of it, admitting 
it. He had drained off some of the bitter strength behind it. 
It needed no longer to turn blindly into a channel that had 
beforehand furnished the only way out. He had openly let 
out his resentment against Miss Broomer. He had let out 
against her his varied feelings of having been wronged. 
And he had been accepted. Miss Broomer still thought him 
"all right." He no longer needed to let resentment come 
out blindly on a person who was defenseless and who had 
no knowledge of how to cope. 

We do not all do it best through writing stories. The 
medium is not the essential thing. The point is to admit 
freely when we are bothered, and to "spill" out in some way 
the resentments that will otherwise mount. 

We need, also, to remember that resentments have piled 
high all the length of our lives. No matter how much we 
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manage to get off our chests now, there will still be some 
left. (Even if the getting off-of-chest process is part of deep 
psychotherapy.) Hatred is a part of living. The sooner we 
admit it, the less harm it will do. The sooner we admit it, 
the more direction we will be able to take in handling 
it. As long as we deny it, we put it into a seat of control. It 
controls us instead of our controlling it. Like a parasitic 
disease which runs on emanating from obscure origin, it 
spreads in ugly splotches wherever people are not inoc- 
ulated against it. Unless we can face the fact of hatred, it 
will continue to spread its control. It is like any other 
symptom seen faultily for what it is not instead of what 
it is. 

The whole matter is nicely paralleled by a girl who was 
nearsighted but did not know it. “I thought everyone saw 
people on the other side of the street in indistinct, bleary 
outline, . . .” She knew the end-product. She knew the 
way in which her physical defect made her react to the 
world. But she failed to recognize the reality in herself 
with which it was connected. She failed, therefore, to do 
anything about it. She went on for years, believing that 
nothing was out of order. . . . Just so with the person 
Whose hatred comes out in prejudice. He sees the end- 
product. He knows how he reacts toward the world. He 
knows he “can’t stand" certain peoples. But he does not 
recognize the reality in himself with which it is connected. 
He fails, therefore, to do anything about it. Not until the 
Near-sighted girl was willing to say, “I'm near-sighted,” did 
she handle the defect straightforwardly and in the simplest 
manner. Not until we are willing to say, “Of course. I carry 
a certain amount of hostility in me,” can we handle its 
external manifestation in the most straightforward way. 
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Once admitting hostility, one thing to do is to make it 
decrease through “getting things off the chest.” Of this we 
have spoken. Another thing to do is to find rational, un- 
hurtful ways and means of letting out what remains. 
Continued “spilling” is one way. Fighting and getting 
angry is another. So, also, is hating and expressing that 
hate. Nor is this always out of order. 

There are things in this world which deserve vigorous 
and round hatred. Poverty, for instance. Little children 
not having the food that they need. Masses of people under- 
privileged. Health facilities available too meagerly and too 
little. Crowded and unsanitary living conditions. Bigotry. 
Corruption. So that the welfare of multitudes goes un- 
heeded and the voice of the people unheard. 

There are things in this world which deserve vigorous 
and round hatred. Prejudice, for instance, and discrimina- 
tion as it strikes millions of people who have sensitivities 
and wants and needs even as you and I. Take, for instance, 
a skilled engineer, graduate of one of the finest schools in 
the country, recently arrived in a new city with wife and 
two children to be employed on a war job. All four had to 
sleep in their car for three solid months. No housing was 
available—at least no housing in the too few zones open to 
people who happened to be dark of skin. Or take a woman 
arriving to see a husband who was supposedly leaving for 
overseas duty, but who actually died of pneumonia three 
hours before her arrival. After the first shock was over, 
she took a war job as laborer in one of the ship-yards to 
keep bodies together. The landlady, whom she left in 
charge of her children, one morning brought in a chicken 
from the backyard, cut its head off, and told them that if 
they weren't good she'd “treat them the same way." One of 
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the children, at school later, was inside herself and with- 
drawn—still frightened. When called on to recite, she gave 
no answer. At this the teacher suddenly shouted, “Why 
can’t they put you in a school for subnormals where you 
belong!” 

There are things in the world which deserve round 
hatred. Intolerance and persecution are among them. 
These we can hate. And hating, we can fight against those 
who carry them on. 

We can fight against ignorance. We can fight against 
separativeness. We can fight against class and caste systems. 
We can fight against civil isolationism in our midst. We 
can see that men who uphold these abhorrent values are 
taken out of office. That men of fairness and vision sit in 
high places. We can fight to have teachers who know that 
children need rich and full living. We can fight against the 
stifled narrowness that breeds suffocation and produces 
denial and consequent hate. We can fight to have parents 
learn about the sort of homes and the sort of satisfactions 
that people need in their closest living, so that hatred does 
not evolve out of their lack of insight. We can fight for a 
world after this war in which people as people come to 
know each other and to see, with vision, each other's 
strengths. Where people pull together, work together, pool 
endeavors and backgrounds, bringing into harmony Amer- 
ican Counterpoint.' Where people reach out more widely 
into world unity. 

We can begin in small ways with ourselves and our 
families. Searching our hearts and minds for hidden, lost 
hatreds, Facing. Helping our children acknowledge the 
same, Bringing in, also, more positive values to offset the 
lean, pressed. feelings which generate further hatred. 
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Bringing in deep satisfactions to human wants and needs. 
Bringing in lovingness. Bringing in affection. Bringing in 
warm, sympathetic response. Bringing in respect and honest, 
outspoken appreciation of each other's achievement—both 
those arising from collective endeavors and those uniquely 
each person's own. 

We can go further. We can reach out beyond families. 
We can each of us try sincerely to bridge the gap between 
races and creeds. Having faced hostility and having 
provided it with outlets, we will no longer need to let 
prejudice raise itself between us and our neighbors. 
Contacts will be firmer, Relationships will be stauncher. 
In our own individual small ways we will be able to move 
toward mutual endeavors. We will have set ourselves on 
the highway toward decency and peace. 


TO MULL OVER 


Prejudice on our part may have grown out of the hard- 
ships we have endured. 


It may be our way of expressing resentment against 
earlier hurt. 


Our children get from us that a similar way is open to 
them for letting out resentment. 


Prejudice perpetuates prejudice. It begets hatred 
which can defeat us and our children as well as our 
neighbors by creating a world in which struggle prevails 
and antagonism, revenge, injustice, and war. 


THERE MUST BE A GOOD LIFE 
FOR ALL OUR NEIGHBORS 
IF OUR OWN LIFE 
Is TO BE GOOD 


Chapter 14 


INNER DEVILS 


Lire IS STRANGE. 

So often, as parents, we watch a child's reactions wonder- 
ing: “How similar he is to me.” 

Seldom, however, do we say: “How similar I am to him.” 

It is strange to contemplate the fact that we were once 
gangling adolescents; that we were once at the awkward 
“between-age.” But it is stranger by far to think that we 
were once knee-high; that our shoulders reached only to the 
seats of chairs; that we clutched at objects to steady our steps 
as we learned to walk; that we knew failure in meeting 
demands for quietness, politeness, cleanliness, just as our 
child has known failure on his way. 

But it is stranger still to reach back further—to think that 
we ourselves were once quite helpless; that we wet and 
soiled and drooled and cried to be fed; that we wanted 
more cherishing and loving than we could ask for; that we 
could not shape into words any of our fears or wants. 

But, not so strange! For, much of our helplessness and 
speechlessness has held over. Many of us, even though we 
are no longer small and red and physically helpless, are 
still wordless and emotionally helpless inside our full- 
grown heads and hearts. 

We have forgotten how to think about and talk about, 
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even to know about, many of the things we felt as we grew. 
We have held feelings in. We have not dared to let them 
out into the open where either we ourselves, or others, 
could see them. This is true, to greater or lesser degree, of 
all of us who have grown up in the culture prevailing here 
and now. 

So many precepts, fine precepts, precepts embracing 
noble codes for human living, are nonetheless precepts 
that have made us afraid to be ourselves and to reveal 
ourselves openly. 

Let's try to get a bird'seye view. Life of John Doe in 
three sentences. 

First we were little and helpless. 

Were we fed when we were hungry? Or when the clock 
said, "Now"? It makes a difference. If our own hunger 
cycles and the clocked time of feedings differed, we learned 
early that life brought discomfort. We learned early that 
pain infringed itself into personal relationships, that 
unhappiness and frustration were what to expect of others. 
We learned distrust. We learned resentment. These things 
we learned as we cried for food, helplessly, angrily, re- 
proachfully, appealingly. But all in vain. 

Were we allowed to suck until we were relaxed and con- 
tented? Or were we curtailed by having to fit sucking 
activity into the prescribed number of minutes during 
which feeding took place? It makes a difference. Sucking 
brings the most fundamental and primitive kind of 
comfort. Where its duration is curtailed, comfort is also 
curtailed. Being comfortable then becomes something 
that must be denied. Life is comfortless. It is cruel. We 
learned early that comfort and warmth and benignness 
were not for us in full measure. We learned further that 
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deprival emanated out of personal contacts. And again we 
learned distrust. Again we learned resentment. These things 
we learned as we were made to relinquish breast, or nipple, 
or thumb, 

Were we taught early, very early to be fastidious, con- 
trolled, and clean? Not to soil or to wet? Before muscles 
were actually ready for control to come with ease? Before 
we were able willingly to curtail the very primitive, 
forgotten types of pleasure, surrounding the processes of 
elimination? If we were taught too early, then again life 
became difficult. Again, its meaning was written in terms 
of denial. We learned that pleasure was not meant for us. 
Bluntly: Pleasure and “dirtiness” were one. Pleasure and 
wickedness went together. If we wished to be “good,” we 
had to stop enjoyment and relish and savor. 

We found ourselves miserable, also, because of our 
inability to live up to what was expected. We were too often 
failures. Life spelled inferiority, loss of confidence in self, 
defeat. 

Again, denial and defeat stood within a framework of 
relationships with others. Demands and pressures and 
deprivations—all coming from others—frustrated us and 
made us unhappy. Again, we learned to resent and distrust. 

Perhaps we were cuddled and fondled and given enough 
close affection to bring us at least some surcease of pain. 
Perhaps, though, we were brought up in the cry-it-out, 
spoil-him-not school where “Don't handle babies," "Leave 
them alone" were the mottoes on the wall. Perhaps, as we 
grew, great “expectations were perpetuated. Continuous 
expectations of goodness and politeness and orderliness 
and sweetness beyond the measure of that which was in 
us. Perpetual demands that were above our tallest tiptoed 
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reach. Perpetual curtailments which made us feel that what 
we naturally, normally, easily did and were, was not 
enough. If so, little solace was ours. Only long enduring. 
Only slow smoldering of resentment and distrust. And 
gradually, and bitterly, and heavily—shame. 

Shame of the self because it was a resentful self. Shame 
of the inner core of distrust. Shame of the low, smoldering 
hostility. Shame of little sharp, destructive arrows that shot 
from the taut string of soreness out toward those who had 
brought us hurt. Shame because of the swift direction 
parentward. 

Even if our parents had hurt us, they were still our 
parents. We somehow knew they had not consciously in- 
tended to hurt. We felt ashamed of our own feelings. But 
more important: we needed our parents. We were depend- 
ent on them. We were too small and helpless to direct rage 
against them, against their bigness. We were too small to 
dare. 

And so we became afraid. We were afraid of letting out 
our feelings. We were afraid of the essence of those feelings. 
We were afraid of the wickedness in ourselves, and of what 
the wickedness might make us do. We were afraid of our- 
selves, of being open about our feelings, of being honest 
and downright. We became afraid of admitting that these 
feelings were there. 

And so we forgot them. 

As if forgetting could liberate us from them. 

As if forgetting could keep them away. 

What remained? 

Look at the world, John Doe. Look at war pue 
prejudice, mounting day by day—walking through fie 
and through factories; through towns where darker 
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brothers may not live except on certain streets, where 
brothers of different religious or racial backgrounds must 
not be admitted to clubs, to schools, to positions of rank. 
Look at lynchings and riots, Look at sabotage. Look at 
murder. Look at the hundreds and thousands of wounds 
that are given day after day, year after year, in marriage 
and in friendship and in business relations. 

And look at the suffering we create for ourselves. 

Have you ever wondered, John Doe, why you have those 
feelings of inferiority? Have you ever asked yourself if the 
apparently causeless low moods, if the irrational feelings 
of inadequacy, were possibly the results of the earlicr sense 
of wickedness and shame? If they were perhaps ways in 
which you were letting out feelings against yourself instead 
of against others? Making yourself miserable instead of 
making others miserable? But incidentally, of course, 
making others miserable, too. 

Have you ever wondered if the distrust of yourself might 
not have generated out of distrust of others earlier? 

Have you ever wondered if the lack of confidence in 
yourself might not have emanated from lack of confidence 
in others? 

Have you ever thought of the role which shame of your 
own feelings of distrust, and of your own resentments, 
might have played? To yourself, they made you ignoble. 
They made you wicked, They made you culpable. They 
made you “bad.” And being bad, you were punishable. 

Have you ever thought that you might be punishing 
yourself by making yourself feel low and unworthy and 
inferior? Or by expecting more of yourself than you could 
deliver? More perfection than you could effect? 

The pattern of hostility projected outward and then 
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turned back onto oneself is very common. It was illustrated 
graphically in a group of college girls who were, on the 
whole, very normal people. As they talked about them- 
selves and their problems, the kinds of problems which 
anybody and everybody has, they gradually became able 
to see and to acknowledge feelings which they had kept 
hidden for many years. (It works that way. When people 
let themselves “spill” to an acceptant, sympathetic listener, 
curious un-remembered feelings come to light.) * 

As these girls talked thirty-five out of the forty-seven of 
them became aware of having felt hostile to mother, 
father, sister, brother; although many of them had not 
admitted any hostility before. 

One girl said of her mother, “I hated her and still do. 
She made me feel I had to fight for everything or I'd be 
defeated." But there had been many years in which she had 
never admitted her feelings, not even to herself. 

Another girl said, "I never dared admit these things even 
to myself. But they just come out when I talk with you. 
And then they don't seem so bad.” , 

Still another one remarked, "I can let out my feelings 
now by 'spilling' to you. I don't have to let them out blindly 
by doing all kinds of crazy things." à 

Without knowing it, she had all along been expressing 
hostility to her mother, by lying to her and by annoying 


her in many small ways. “By being as sloppy as I could be 
around the house; not coming on time to meals; wearing 
nds of subterfuging 


her clothes without permission. All ki j 
ways of letting out my feelings without ever looking pun 
In the face, And letting them out, too, by doing nany oi 
things to the girls. Keeping them waiting, promising to 
8ct a date for Isobel and not even trying, letting the remark 
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slip out that Katherine’s cut from class wasn’t due to a 
doctor’s appointment but to an appointment at a cocktail 
bar. ame 

Many of the girls were similarly letting out feelings of 
hostility in their daily living. Many of them were express- 
ing such feelings in indirect ways, through revolt against 
codes of morality or ethics to which their parents adhered; 
or even more indirectly, through quarrels with friends, 
through displeasing teachers in not turning in papers on 
time, in not keeping appointments, in coming late to class. 
Some expressed their feelings by "ganging up" against an 
already unpopular companion, using this person as a 
Scapegoat, much as persons of minority groups have been 
used elsewhere. 
A Many of the girls, too, were turning their hostility 
inward onto themselves. Thirty-one out of the forty- 
seven, in fact, evidenced this sort of thing. Without know- 
ing what they were doing, they brought suffering upon 
themselves. Self-punishment showed through working 
harder than could be born, through belittling self, 
through not being able to accept credit for things well- 
done. They showed a kind of necessity to “be good," to 
deny themselves pleasure, to feel guilty over time spent in 
recreation. They showed a kind of necessity to be con- 
stantly sweet, modest, calm, unselfish; to make themselves 
utterly miserable in case of even small mistakes. They 
showed standards so rigid, perfectionism so stringent, that 
they headed for continuous suffering in repeatedly falling 
short. A couple of the girls compulsively entered into 
exustus of suffering through depressions and suicidal 
phantasies. Several kept getting themselves into “hot 
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water” either with the teachers, with fellow students, or 
with boy-friends, Several engaged in actions which later 
appeared to have served as outright penance. After an 
episode in which they expressed hostility to a father or 
mother, they “made things right" by excessive obedience 
and dutifulness. But such atonement did not bring com- 
fort. It brought further resentment, anxiety, and guilt. 

In a few words, one girl gave the whole pattern: Resent- 
ment and hostility. Then the swing to penance and to self- 
abnegation, and then once more resentment and hostility. 

“I feel as if it isn't right,” she said, “to go against my 
mother. And yet" (here comes resentment) "the more she 
talks, the worse I get. If she doesn't like a friend, the more 
I have to go with that person. Only I don't tell her. And 
then, I get sorry and tell. . . ." (Here is her penance!) “It 
hurts me so to face that I hate her domination. I feel so 
disloyal to her. She's made so many sacrifices for me. I hate 
my dependence on her. I hate the fact that I've had to do 
what she wants. I get so ashamed. I just have to help her 
and do things for her and do whatever she wants. . . F 
(And then again resentment.) “Only then I resent being 
that way. And I get mad. And it’s fight, fight, fight all 
OVET siya M 

Hostility comes out in devious ways. It directs itself onto 
devious people. It is blind, uncontrollable, and uncon- 
trolled. The person, never having admitted its existence, 
cannot see it. Naturally, then it runs without volitional 
direction, into whatever channels it happens to find. Not 
being seen or admitted, it lies beyond control. 

“No, I have no hostility in me!” 

But when you don’t admit it, you can’t begin to do any- 
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thing about it. If it isn’t there, there’s nothing to do 
anything about anyway. The trouble is, that even though 
you don't admit it, it has a way of appearing still. 

In family living, there are many places where it en- 
ters. The morose, untalkative mood at dinner. The quick 
retort where quickness is not warranted, The small tak- 
ing of offenses. The little quips that hurt. The sudden 
rise of anger over unimportant events. The tightening of 
voice and mind. The shutting off of sympathy and com- 
passion. The holding in of lovingness so greatly needed. 
The “hurt” air, and reproachful eyes where a laugh and a 
smile would have passed over the infinitesimal tightening in 
the air. 

“Why do I do it? Why do I keep things stirred up?" 

“Why am I always stepping into trouble?” 

“Why do I always manage to offend someone or an- 
other?” 

“Why do I flare up needlessly over such minute things?” 

"Why do I keep making myself miserable by having to 
be the impossibly perfect, self-denying, self-abnegating 
parent?" 

The more we were pressed as we grew, the more we came 
to feel hostile. A world which makes demands that one 
cannot live up to is a harsh world. A world which deprives 
one of loving and sympathetic understanding is a difficult 
world. A world peopled with individuals who fail to give 
sufficient love, who fail to tolerate mistakes still maintaining 
love, is a cruel world. It is a place in which one must learn 
to strike before one is struck and to strike back after one 
has been hurt. A million inner devils result. They come out 
blindly, hit and miss. 

In children, shrieking and spitting, soiling, "sassiness," 
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scrapping, slamming and banging and being smarty-aleck; 
solitariness, sullenness, stubbornness and shyness—all 
these, and more, are ways of letting out. 

In adults, slashing and slandering, swearing and scream- 
ing, sarcasm and slyness, smuttiness and sneaking; cynicism, 
suffering, self-abnegation, suicide, and scapegoating are, 
similarly, some of the ways of letting out. 

The inner feeling is denied. But the outer behavior 
reveals it. The tragedy, as indicated, lies in non-admission. 
For as long as “such feelings are not there,” nothing can be 
done about them. Like a car without a driver, they run on, 
directionless, swerving and smashing, without control into 
whatever they happen to hit. 

Under such conditions, the structure of our whole 
American ideal is threatened. Blindly and destructively 
hostility rushes forth, hurtling against class, race, religion 
—wherever it may. Taking indiscriminate scapegoats. 
Destroying the very groundwork upon which democracy 
rests. 

Once feelings are admitted, the picture is different. 'The 
sequence then runs like this: ““There’s something here that 
needs to be managed. Let's see how to steer it. Let's figure 
out what to do with it.” The initial step is thus taken toward 
handling the thing reasonably, so that it need not run ramp- 
ant in creating further harm. The step lies in admitting that 
hostility, resentment, hatred—whatever you wish to call it 
—does, at least, exist. : 1 

But, you've been so terribly afraid all your life to face it 
that, right offhand—willing though you are—you simply 
can't imagine that it does exist. 

Hold on, though. Think. > 

Remember when you were adolescent? Didn’t you ever 
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resent anything? Having to come home nights by a certain 
time? Having to keep your room tidy? Not being allowed 
to wear lip-stick? Having your boy-friends or girl-friends 
censured? In resenting these things, whom did you resent 
in connection? Certainly not your neighbor's grandma's 
cat. 

Or when you were younger? Remember anything? 
Preferential treatment accorded a brother or sister? Too 
great strictness? Domination? Unfairness of any sort? 
Imposition of any sort? Outcast feelings of one kind or an- 
other? And again, with whom were such resentments 
connected? 

Admit it. Face it. Why, of course. It’s not impossible to 
do so. You find that you can. 

And then, step number two. Get it out in some fashion. 
Through painting or writing (as suggested in the last 
chapter). But best of all, talk about it to someone. To 
Someone whom you can trust not to scoff or to jeer or to 
belittle what you tell. Someone who will not ridicule or 
condemn even one single bit. Someone who won't think 
the least bit less of you either for having such feelings. A 
trained psychotherapist, of course, is first choice; but lack- 
ing a feeling of necessity to seek out such a person, then at 
least keep these attributes clearly before you in choosing 
another. For talking is essential. And a sympathetic, 
acceptant listener there must be. 

As people talk out their feelings, the heaviness lessens. 
You, too, will see how this happens. You'll feel less guilty. 
Less culpable, Less wicked, You'll view your feelings as 


more natural. You'll feel them growing less important, less 
critical, less intense, 
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And then, curiously, something else will happen. You'll 
find yourself able to love more richly. 

Always this happens. As the unwished for feelings, the 
negative feelings are diminished, a greater amount of room 
is cleared, as it were, for positive feelings to enter. A better 
simile would be to liken the unpleasant feelings to mud 
and rock which have damned up a river. As the rubble is 
dug away, the river itself can flow through again. The more 
the rubble is reduced, the more clearly and deeply can the 
water flow. 

Invariably it happens this way. Expressing hostility does 
not heighten it if you can be easy in the expressing. It re- 
duces it instead. But, as you let out, you must feel yourself 
acceptable. You must feel that your feelings are acceptable. 
That’s why the search is so important for a listener who will 
not condemn you even by the raising of one eyebrow’s hair. 
For, if the expressing of hostility makes a person feel more 
intensely horrible and wrong, then life becomes not less, but 
more painful. It becomes harder and more unbearable. It 
contains new hurtfulness. And again, as the hurt increases, 
so does the wish to hurt back. Hostility is not reduced. It is 
replenished. But not if the spilling is accepted. Not if you 
are accepted, as fine and right and worthwhile no matter 
what. 

Face it. Spill and express it. These are the first two steps. 

And then, a third, a fourth, and a fifth. 

Don't expect yourself to become a clear, white angel. 
It just can't happen. It never does. As long as you live, and 
as long as life entails some deprivations and losses and hard- 
ships, you're bound to build hostility. Not to the extent 
that you did when you were little. But, nonetheless, in 
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sufficient quantity to replenish the store that was left from 
those earlier years. So, don’t expect to clear it all out. As 
long as you hit up against walls that make you feel in- 
adequate, as long as you bump into corners that make you 
feel less comfortable and smooth, as long as you have 
moments of aloneness and uncompanioned stretches that 
make you feel less loyed—hostility is bound to come. That's 
step number three. 

Number four is longer. It's a roundabout story. As 
you've seen, when life grows harder, hostility mounts. 

What needs to be done is to counterbalance. To make 
sure that moments also come filled with the deeper satis- 
factions. Those that bring sanity and rightness and 
strength, 

Love there must be. Warmth and affection. We all crave 
it. It is à deep and basic answer to human hunger. Close- 
ness in some fashion, must be had. And a feeling of belong- 


ingness. A feeling that we are with others—not isolated or 


apart and alone. 


And achievement, This, too, is a basic need. It must not 
be denied if life is to hold any great value. There must be 
the doing of something and the shape of doing that makes 
the end results bring a sense of fulfilment. Not one big 
thing, necessarily. Perhaps a dozen small, homely things. 
Planing a white board into the leg of a table. Sewing à 
white band into the form of dress. Pressing a drill-press 
down and down, Bucking a rivet-gun. Holding the white- 
flamed torch of the welder, Sitting behind a plow. Making 
white swatches turn into small, smooth tampons of mercy. 
Making small black marks take on pattern and meaning on 
a white sheet of paper. Anything little or big, as long as it 
has grown out of the efforts of our own head or hands. 
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Love and achievement—these ‘two kinds of deep satis- 
faction must through some means be yours. 

And then, step number five. 

Remember the point that you can’t ever as long as life 
is in you, get rid of hostility completely. Remember that 
some of it is bound to stay, to hold over, firstly, from when 
you were little; and secondly, as outcome of bitter times 
later. Well, since you can never get rid of it completely, 
you will need to find something to do about it in addition 
to reducing it all you can by the “spilling” process. You 
will need to find something onto which you can let it come 
out. 

Once in a while, it will continue to spring out in the 
midst of family living. But don't feel too guilty. This is a 
normal part of living in closeness. In moderation and 
counteracted with love and tenderness, it need not bring 
harm. But in too great doses it will, of course. So there 
must be other ways. 

Since you've been hurt, you will have to hit back. But 
what will you hit at? 

This has already been indicated many times on many 
previous pages. Just as we prevent hitting back through 
prejudice as one specific unwanted outlet, so do we also 
keep from other unwanted kinds. 

Look around once more! 

Do you see injustice? Do you see unfairness? Do you see 
oppression? Do you see suffering? 

Here are things to hit at. Here are things to fight. 

Look around. 

Are there people living together in squalid huddles? Are 
dirt and filth surrounding them? Are children running the 
streets, neglected? Are boys and girls shoved into violence 
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for want of something better to do? Are people, sick in soul 
and in body, holding their heads and sides in pain, lacking 
the place to go for cure? Is there corruptness? Want? 
Discrimination? Ignorance? Narrowness? Are people being 
made afraid? 

Here are things to fight, to slay, to bring to nothing. Here 
are things on which to pour out hatred. Here are things to 


attack in great, gusty blasts of anger made noble because 
of the new directions in which it is turned. 


DIFFICULT BUT TRUE 


As life becomes hard for an individual, resentment 
builds. 

This also happened to us. 

Although it is not recognized, resentment is practically 
inescapable in our culture. It is present in everyone. 
This also is true of us. 

But, because it is considered wrong and wicked, people 
deny it. They hide its presence even from themselves. 
We, too. 

Denial, however, is not the way to betterment. A thing 
denied is a thing unhandled. To be handled it must be 
faced. 

Facing resentment; admitting its presence; reducing it 
by "spilling;" channeling the part that remains. These 
are the major steps in more rational handling. 


HANDLING RESENTMENT IS A FIRST STEP IN 
REDUCING THE SCARS THAT BLEED 
ACROSS OUR WORLD 


Chapter 15 


HAVE I BEEN A SUCCESS? 


AFTER aw oreration the patient looks at the doctor. And 
anxiously: “Has it been a success?” 

After months of work and struggle, the artist looks at 
his masterpiece hanging, one of many, in a museum: “Has 
it been a success?” The playwright, after a first-night per- 
formance: “Has it been a success?” The landscape gardener, 
peering out over the vistas of trees and rhododendrons: 
“Has it been a success?” 

We who are parents, watching our children slide from 
us, pondering on all the time of devotion, wonder: "Has it 
been a success?” 

If the answer brings reverberations of satisfactory con- 
firmation, then we can nod quietly and with wisdom. 
“Yes,” we can say inside us, “we have made a success.” 

What our children are is one measure. 

What we, ourselves, are is another. 

It is not easy to judge what our children really are. We 
are prone to evaluate with qualifications that do not 
describe them as individuals. They describe, rather, that 
which our culture uses to label the “successful” man, or the 
“successful” woman. If a son of ours has a good job, makes 


good money, has managed to receive more than ordinary 
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job-promotion. If a daughter is a “good manager,” keeps 
her home spick and span and is a “good mother." These 
are first on the list. 

Other things, also. Either boy or girl must have a “nice” 
home. A “nice” husband or wife. Must have married into 
a "nice" family. Friends, acquaintances, and neighbors 
must, of course, agree on how grand he or she is. If he is 
genial and gay and well-liked; if she is modest and charm- 
ing and also well-liked; if they attract people and surround 
themselves with people, then all is fine. We puff up like 
pouter-pigeons. We have made a success. 

If, in the process of their growing up, still other things 
have prevailed, our sense of success is even stronger. If the 
boy has always been boyish, or rather “manly.” If he has 
not cried when hurt. If he has been athletic. If the girl has 
been “cute” and “girlish.” If she has been thoughtful and 
sweet. If both have done at least fairly well at school. If 
their teachers have said they were nice children. If they 
have been willing to help at home, to take on little chores 
without grumbling, If they have been obedient and un- 
quarrelsome. If they have said “yes” oftener than "no." If 
they have been polite and mannerly. If they have only 
rarely been impertinent or fresh. 

Picture of the perfect family around the dinner table: 

“Please, daddy, would you carve me another piece of 
turkey?” 

“Surely, son. Which will it be, light meat or dark?” 

“Dark, I guess, because I know the rest of you prefer 
white; and I really don't care.” 

From sister, “Thad is so thoughtful.” 

From mother, a beaming smile. 

From father, after an orderly silence during which all 
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have, in admiration, watched him carve. “Now, children, 
do tell us about what you’ve done today.” 

From sister, “Thad, you can first.” 

From brother, “Thank you, Diane, but you do . . . 

From Diane, "No, you . . .” 

“Thank you, Diane. Well..." and Thad follows 
along with his account. Diane then does likewise. There 
has been school. The teacher, of course, approved of the 
fine homework. There has been play on the playground 
with Thad having been elected baseball captain. Diane 
has been asked to play a piano piece at next week's 
assembly. Both bought war stamps. Both made good 
records in the salvage drive. . . . And so forth and so on. 
All very fine and satisfactory. All thoroughly nice. 

Picture of another family: 

"Gosh, dad, can't you hurry up and give me another | 
piece of turkey. I've been waiting for hours. . . ." 

"Well, if you wouldn't gobble down your food." 

"No, not dark meat. Don't you know I like white... 

From sister, "He's a pig. Always grabbing . . ." 

From mother, “Now, Diane.” 

From father, “You'll take what you get.” 

From son, “You always give the others what they want. 
I don't see why . , .” 

"Oh, you never see. You're just too dumb." 

"Now, children, let's not fight." And, in an heroic effort 
to restore peace. “Tell me what you did today." 

From Diane, “Thad got kept after school. The teacher 
caught him, , .” 

From Thad, “You shut up... ." And so forth and so 
on. All very miserable and deflating. But all completely 
common and natural and vigorous and a normal part of 
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family living—a part inevitably sandwiched in between all 
the slices of white bread. 

“The only trouble is that the filling’s about twice as 
thick as the bread.” Or so it seems. For, when all is peaceful, 
we go our daily ways, unheeding, whereas the lumpy mo- 
ments stand out and sometimes make us despair. 

We may feel the same way when our children have grown 
and when, instead of being the hail-fellow or the winsome 
woman, the daughter and son are differently shaped. 

If a son has the reputation of being "a quiet duck,” we 
join the ranks and feel underneath that he is somewhat 
queer and different. We feel apologetic over his quietness. 
We interpret it as shyness and, at the same time, as a 
failure on our part in bringing him up. 

If a daughter has the reputation of being ambitious and 
hard-hitting, we are apt to feel with others that she is un- 
feminine and is departing from her role. 

If our children build sets of ideas and ideals and ways of 
living which fit in with our ideas and ideals, and are 
compatible with our ways of living, we are apt to think 
they have grown up well. We feel like patting ourselves on 
the back. We have raised respectable citizens. Salt of the 
earth! Steady! No “craziness” here. 

On the other hand, if their ideas and ideals and ways of 
living are contrary to our own ways, Or, in general, contrary 
to the staid orthodoxy of the conventional ways, then we 
commence to wonder. We may disclaim the selfsame 
responsibility that we have gladly fathered as the opposite 
picture prevailed. "We're given them every chance. How 
can we help it, or feel responsible, if they haven't turned 
out as expected?” We begin to blame them. “It’s their own 
fault if they've thrown aside all the advantages we gave 
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them.” And yet, inside us, we feel that somehow we have 
not made a success. 

Perhaps, however, we have. Perhaps what is wrong is not 
how they have turned out. What is wrong is possibly the 
measuring rods we have used. The small, conventional 
notches which add up to successful manhood and woman- 
hood are far too often marks which measure outward 
stature alone. They do not measure how the inner and 
outer characteristics combine. They do not focus on the 
whole person and how he has managed to orient himself 
in his world, 

The trouble with the usual measurements is that they 

are fixed rather than flexible. They are absolute rather 
than relative. They are all-purpose rather than individually 
designed, They are superficial rather than deep. They cut 
off the stream of creative energy which stirs within every 
person. They depict him in a brightly enameled shell 
through which nothing real can flow. 
é Any measurement must be documented in terms of the 
individual himself, There are some large, massive shapes 
which can be filled with infinitesimal varieties of color and 
quality. There are some generalizations against which we 
can measure what kind of adjustments our children have 
made, But, within the framework of each, there will be 
countless ways in which one person differs from another. 

Keeping this in mind, here are a few of the questions we 
may ask as we look at our children and wonder whether we 
have made a success. 

First, we should ask: Are the avenues for giving and 
receiving love open? Are these children of ours able to 
express affection—to give it and receive it? When they are 
little, are they free to climb up into laps and cuddle down? 
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Are they free, in a number of different ways to express the 
fact that they love their parents? Can they come with con- 
fidences, unafraid of being misunderstood? Do they love 
their parents so securely, and are they so secure in the love 
which their parents give them, that they can express 
differences of opinion—resentment even? 

As they grow, do they express affection outside and 
beyond the walls of their home? To a neighbor? To friends? 
To a teacher? Do they, at pre-adolescence, have chums of 
their own sex? And later, boy-girl loves, first with shy 
petting and whispers? Later with more staunch, outspoken 
loyalties? When they are grown, are they able to form deep 
attachment to a marriage partner? Are they able to 
establish and cherish the close, intimate forms of loving 
which prevail in marriage? Can they accept children of 
their own with lovingness and welcome? Can they go even 
beyond this and express, through work and effort, a love 
transcending the personal—a love for humanity? Can they 
be tender and vigorous and alive in their loving? Can they 
help others to be tender and vigorous and alive? 

How about their response to others, both near and far? 
Have they kept vivid the ability to identify, to feel with 
other people? To be keenly aware of the problems of 
others? To respect them in spite of differences? And to 
sense, very deeply, the common heritage which being 
human implies? Do they have the ability for small, 
intimate, warm forms of belonging? Are they able, also, to 
sense and express wider forms of belonging? Are they 
essentially sensitive to the brotherhood of man? (Can they, 
for instance, feel indignation—even hatred—with the 
young dark-skinned Mexican who, merely by virtue of 
being Mexican has been beaten up by some passers-by? Or 
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can they feel with the Japanese father who, in one of the 
War Relocation Centers, receives sudden word of the loss 
of a son?) 

How about their sense of belonging? Can they partic- 
ipate in common endeavors? Can they add their effort to 
the effort of others? Are they, in some way, affiliated with 
others in mutual goals? (Like the small boy who started to 
beat up another small boy who was grabbing a rake from 
a third small boy.) Only such effort need not be the “rah 
rah” group endeavor with bands of people working in 
unison. It can just as well be the slow, long pull of solitary 
striving to shape and perfect a small plan or object or at- 
tainment which others can share. It can just as well be the 
contribution of artist or inventor as of leader or partisan in 
civic affairs. It can just as well take the form of stitching 
new curtains for a family to enjoy as of laying plans for 
a community center. The small and the large all bring their 
contribution. 

Have our children, then, been able to do these things as 
they grew and were grown? Have they been able to be lov- 
ing and responsive and participant? Do they feel loved and 
responded to and belonging? And further, do they feel 
able, in some fashion of their own, to achieve? Can they 
feel that their efforts, though frequently fumbling, are 
nonetheless worthwhile because they have poured in 
honest and vigorous striving? Because their own creative 
source has pushed itself upward? Because they have 
managed, even minutely, to fashion some end out of 
energy generated by hand or brain? 

Each, in his own unique way, can bring to fruition the 
struggle toward goals. There are so many kinds of achieve- 
ments, Achievements which work toward utilitarian ends. 
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Achievements which generate beauty. Achievements which 
make other people's lives more generous. Achievements 
which ease sore places, Small achievements piled end on end 
Which add up to full and rounded realities. The riveter's 
small bit, for instance, added to the small bit of many others 
in building a plane. The bit of clay added by the sculptor 
to many bits added on many preceding days and many bits 
added on days following until a whole is arrived at. The 
cooking and washing and scrubbing and loving and tending 
and scolding that have been added bit by bit into creating 
a family's unity day after day. 

There are so many kinds of achievement. Achievement 
with hammer and saw; with needle and thread; with pen 
and brush; with song; with calipers; with slide-rule; with 
vision's return to reality; with cool hand to warm brow. 

Are they able also, our children, to take credit for their 
achievements, no matter how humble these are? Are they 
able to see that the process of doing possesses worth as does 
also the product resulting out of what has been done? Do 
they recognize that the effort has value as well as the final 
result? (Can our small child, for instance, see that the crude 
object of sticks nailed together and fondly labeled "horse 
has worth in spite of its fumbling lines, because of the joy 
and selfhood that went into its fashioning? Can the adoles- 
cent, haranguing on views of new freedom see that his think- 
ing has value even though the end-product in action may be 
crudely formed?) 

In addition—and not least—can our children face and 
express their inner feelings? Their wants and fears and un- 
fulfilled yearnings? Can they talk about these, and in talk- 
ing help both to clarify issues and to lessen distress? Do they 
dare put into words what is hurting them deeply or, if not 
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into words, into other outward shape or form? Do they dare 
share what is hurting, so that in the sharing, they discover 
it easing? Do they dare protest whatever is unfair and un- 
just? Have we helped them develop courage to do this? 
Have we helped them to know that resentment well off the 
chest is far healthier than resentment held in? That where 
hostility is pressed down under, it will stir in painful rest- 
lessness until it comes out in disguised forms? In irrational 
revolt, in blind urge to insult and injure and overthrow; in 
delinquency, in criminality; in self-hurtfulness, in sickness, 
in accident, suicide, drunkenness; in class hatred; in 
bigotry; in intolerance, prejudice, and discrimination? Do 
they dare be forthright instead? Do they dare face them- 
selves in their moments of hating? Do they dare use anger 
and indignation in full-flowing power where anger and 
indignation belong? Do they dare fight against corruption, 
against separativeness, against all kinds of social indignities 
which deprive and impoverish and which keep people from 
reaching the ultimate heights? 

Do our children have courage? Can they face new 
horizons? Can they adjust, as they go on living, to changing 
conditions, still able to feel that they are wanted and 
worthwhile? Still able to bring their achievement into con- 
tributing focus? Still able to feel that they fit and belong? 

What our children are is one measure of our success. 
What we are is another. 

These very same questions, these same considerations, 
apply not alone to our children. They apply as well to our- 
selves. Do we manage under varying and variable circum- 
stances to feel that we are loved and to find avenues through 
which we can express love? Through which we can let 
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devotion and caring for people flow out? Through which 
we can give of ourselves? 

How do we feel when our children get married? How 
do we take it when they transfer their primary focus of 
loving away from our family unit into another place of 
reference? Do we feel unloved? Do we feel that we no longer 
have anything or anyone to give ourselves to? Do we feel 
bereaved and unhappy and as if the world had come to an 
end? Or do we feel that part of what we have lived for has 
been fulfilled? That this kind of moving on is what we have 
striven for and wanted? And that now is our time for other 
sorts of giving? For other sorts of responding? For calling 
out from within us other expressions of love and loyalty 
and warmth? Can we face the fact that we shall most 
certainly miss our children, but that such missing will not 
of necessity spoil the richness of giving affection and effort 
and devotion in some other way? Do we feel that life has 
passed us by? Or that life has simply changed and that we 
have not lost our usefulness in it because of the change? Can 
we see that we will need to find new channels, or to reinforce 
other old channels, so that the strength of our ability to 
give of ourselves will carry through? 

Can we not, for instance, find ourselves concerned with 
problems which belong to other people’s children just as 
surely as we were concerned with problems which belonged 
to our own? 

The need for such concern is so vast. We can discover 
this as we ask: Is this place where I live a proud place— 
noble? Are there people in it—other people's children 
—who need the good things of life and who are desperately 
failing to get them? Is there decent housing for all? 
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Recreation enough? Health facilities to really keep people 
well? Good schools? Good teachers? Decent jobs with 
decent wages? Jobs that allow for the fine use of skills? 
Have people—all people—full and fair chances to get the 
kind of jobs which best utilize their particular skills? 

Where can I help? Where can I fit into a spot in which 
my hands or mind can serve in one way or another—in 
some endeavor that will bring beauty or usable substance, 
or friendliness, or warmth? Can I help to produce goods or 
carry on services which others are needing? Can I help in 
planning or in bringing pressure to bear for better plan- 
ning? Can I help during war in some endeavor that will 
bring its end closer? Can I look forward after the war to 
bringing closer the kind of peace for which we are fighting? 

Can we who have spent our days in the circle of the 
family find achievement outside? Do we need to feel like 
the man who, after long years, was completely bereft when 
he had to give up an automobile dealership at the start of 
the war? Or are we able to see how the small and large 
skills we have slowly developed can be valuable in new 
places? Or how we can now develop other small or large 
skills for which we have not had time up till now? 

As people grow older, the major time for achievement 
comes into being. With the lightening of family respon- 
sibilities and burdens comes time unloaded and clear. 
Effort may flow now with fewer interruptions into wider 
spheres. Effort may go, too, into developing new en- 
deavors for which we may long have yearned. 

Now is the time for developing—all for ourselves—the 
doing of things we have long wished to do. Painting 
perhaps. Piano playing. Dancing perhaps. Reading more 
widely. Gaining within ourselves the sense of growing into 
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finer and more lovely proportions. Gaining within our- 
selves a deepened sense of being worthwhile. For, with such 
a sense, we are able to bring a finer self into more collective 
endeavors. We will have got a firmer base from which to 
give and a finer personality to give of. 

Now is the time of doing, of giving; of going more widely 
beyond the four walls of home for the woman, and beyond 
home and routine business for the man. Now is a time for 
learning to use talents for which there have been no 
moments in earlier days. Now is the time, also, to assume 
more social as well as job responsibilities. Now is the time 
of letting what one has and what one is flow out freely. 
Now is a time for wider development of whatever one is 
best able to do. 

Giving is belonging. And so, giving spells receiving. It 
spells the gaining of response and of love. It spells the 
achievement which all of us need. It spells feeling more 
adequate and more secure. We can give of ourselves either 
with pay or without. The problem is not whether there is 
remuneration in dollars and cents. Remuneration will 
come as we put ourselves wholeheartedly into what we are 
doing. The returns will be ample as we devote time, energy, 
thought, and loyalty to doing it well. Í 

In the process we will find also that we have gained be- 
longingness in groups other than our own family. We will 
have allied ourselves cohesively. We will have called into 
expression within a different framework „the sturdy 
loyalties of which we are capable. We will in turn feel 
Ourselves vigorously and firmly part of a larger whole. 


Have I made a success? daie 
The answer can come best in terms of individual evalua- 


tions; in terms of seeing ourselves and our children through 
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eyes of the past as well as of the present; in terms of a future 
in which—with deepened understandings—many features 
can change. We have made a success if we and our children 
have managed to keep some measure of inner security 
through the strain and turmoil of recent days. We have 
made a success if we have been able to adjust to life’s cir- 
cumstances, maintaining courage. If we have been able to 
face fears and disappointments, hostilities and resentments, 
and if we have been able to attack them directly rather than 
through a thousand substitute means. We will have made 
a success if we have found strands by which we can relate 
ourselves to others in working toward mutually helpful 
ends. We will have made a success if we have managed to 
keep vividly and beautifully alive inside us the capacity 
for loving and giving. If we have found a way of expressing 


the urge toward wholeness which lies in the deepest and 
Tichest, creative part of us all. 
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GROWING TOGETHER 
by RHODA W. BACMEISTER 


Here is a splendid book for anyone who 
is concerned with the care and growth of 
his children. It defines and considers not 
only the different stages of child develop- 
ment and the problems they bring, but 
those of the elders as well. For family life 
is not merely a business of parents guiding 
and children growing; both grow together. 
To point out the normal course of that 
growth, the changes that may be expected 
from time to time, the dangers that arise. 
and the means of coping with them and 
thus making the family into a genuinely 
happy unit, is Mrs. Bacmeister’s purpose. 

This she has done with full, up-to-the- 
minute information, and in a delight- 
fully informal, readable manner, copiously 
sprinkled with illustrative example and 
incident. Her chapters deal with the broad 
topies of growth and mental hygiene: dis- 
cipline and its. problems; loyalties, their 
sources and lasting influence; learning to 
think; games and hobbies that two or three 
generations can share; money and its place 
in the child's thinking; and the whole 
many-faceted subject of the relation be- 
tweep 3 "vidual, family, community, na- 
tion and world. Any parent will find this a 
lastingly valuable book, not only for its 
accurate picture of what to expect in his 
growing child, but (and perhaps more im- 
portant)’ for its chart of what he must 
watch for—and perhaps guard against—in 
himself. 
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